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Built for heavy yard, terminal and line work, this 
newest 100-ton 650 horse power is in every 
sense a railroad man’s switcher. Powered by two 
— Diesel-Electric Units, it is equal to the 
toughest switching job, yet is versatile enough to 
be used for light work. Its two independent power 
plants insure constant availability and unlimited 
operating range. Complete specifications on request. 











H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Is it men? Materials? Manufacturing processes? 
Obviously it’s all three. There is no adequate 
substitute for any one ingredient—brains, fine 
steel, or advanced methods of manufacture. 
And what are the standards by which you judge 
a wheel? Unquestionably they include perform- 
ance... high mileage . . . low maintenance costs. 
By any or all of these standards, Bethlehem 
Wrought Steel Wheels have been setting the pace 


for years. Two things have helped make this 


gETHLEHEW 
STEEL 
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possible: Bethlehem’s research in special-purpose 
steels, and Bethlehem’s facilities for the making 
of specialized forgings. Added to these are the 
mést modern methods of heat-treating, control, 
and machining. 

As evidence of quality in Bethlehem wheels and 
axles, we point to their records of service: figures 
collected for comparative purposes by hard-headed 
railroad men. In the light of today’s unprece- 


dented traffic, there can be no stronger argument. 


BETHLEHEM 
WROUGHT-STEEL 
WHEELS 















































spacious living room 
broad couch 
two easy chairs 
two large windows 
dressing room of ample size 
three full-sized beds 






INDIVIDUAL REGULATION OF... 
lights 


heating 
ventilation 
air conditioning 
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CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
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PULLMAN - STANDARD 





\ E have anticipated the day when even finer passenger equipment 





will be called for... equipment that will keep the public sold on rail- 


le size way transportation : 


With this in mind, Pullman-Standard has already unveiled many 


revolutionary designs for passenger cars . . . cars that will be ready for 





construction as soon as permissible. 


The de luxe Drawing Room is one of these designs . . . embodying 


every available refinement that makes for passenger comfort. | 


ied Constant development of new equipment that makes for better and 


more prosperous railroading has always been the aim of this organization. 


Pullman-Standard builds the MOST 
because it builds the BEST 
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San Francisco Sales Representative, Mark Noble | a 
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© Shipbuilding, lum- 
ber, and poper are 
among the vital in- 
. dustries for which 
Mississippi Export’s 
44-tonners haul raw 
and finished goods. 
Ton-mileage has 
risen sharply, but 
these reliable, fast 
diesel-electrics have 
taken it in stride. 
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ing much longer trains, when necessary—up to 
3000 tons between Evanston and Moss Point. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
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Since it became an all-diesel-electric 
road, MISSISSIPPI EXPORT is saving 
$30 per locomotive per day. 


These savings began in October, 1940, when 
the first 44-tonner went into service. They 
are the result of versatility, high availabil- 
ity, and high utilization. 


VERSATILITY. Every day this war-busy loco- 
motive swifches cars at Pascagoula and 
Moss Point, then accumulates a train and 
hauls it on the road for 38 miles to Evan- 
ston—interchange point with the G M & O. 
Here it is again used for switching, and then 
makes the return road trip with another 
train to Pascagoula, where connections are 
made with the L & N. 


AVAILIBILITY. Its average is 95 per cent, be- 
cause it can stay at work for many hours 
without interruption for fueling or servicing. 


UTILIZATION. Averages 83 per cent, or 20 hours 
per day—10 in switching and transfer serv- 
ice, and 10 on the road. 

In addition to saving $30 per locomotive- 
day on operation, track maintenance has 


been reduced. One section of the roadbed, | 


Buy all the BONDS you can— 
and keep all you buy 








over a tidewater area, is soft and, before the 
diesel-electric was operated, was often un- 
der water because of the continual pound- 
ing of the former motive power. Since ar- 
rival of diesel-electrics, this maintenance 
job has been practically eliminated. 


In 1941, the road purchased another 44- 
tonner. Double headed, these two units 
are hauling trains as heavy as 3000 tons 
from Evanston to Moss Point. Mississippi 
Export is one of scores of roads we have 
been privileged to serve in applying-motive 
power that has earning power. In this in- 
stance, it was small diesel-electrics. In your 
case it might be a straight electric, a 
steamer, or a larger diesel-electric. We 
build all three, which enables your Alco or 
G.E. representative to recommend the 
type economically best suited to the job. 
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Making Armored Kerite Submarine Cable 





for Railway Signal Service, 1945 
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THE KERITE Vides bie COMPANY [NC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















"O08 Pioneers in Cable Engineering ‘Om 
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It’s the 
Opposed -Piston Diesel 
Locomotive by 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 























now made by 
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REPUBLIC ALDECOR 
REPUBLIC COR-TEN 









A Fear Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steels . . . Bars Plates, 
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Sheets, Strip, Bolts and Nuts, Rivet 





_. three different steels may be 
quite similar in physical and per- 
formance values, some slight variation 
may fit one of them to do a specific job 
more efficiently and more economically 
than either of the other two. 


That is why Republic, consistent with 
its policy of providing industry with a 
complete range of steels to cover ail 
individual requirements, now offers the 
railroad industry THREE different High 
Strength Steels—ALDECOR, COR-TEN 
and REPUBLIC DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


The primary purpose for which these 
steels are produced in bars, plates, sheets 
and strip is that of building weight- 
saving transportation equipment—equip- 
ment in which dead-weight is held to the 
lowest possible point commensurate with 
safety and cost. 


From a physical standpoint, all three 
provide a minimum yield strength of 


HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


\pril 14, 1945 


50,000 pounds per square inch, which, 
in combination with resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion, permits the use of 
thinner or smaller sections as a means of 
reducing weight. All three are equal in 
abrasion resistance to carbon steels of 
like physical properties. And all three may 
be worked and welded without difficulty. 


Just how much you can gain in increased 


pay-load—or how much you can save in 
decreased operating and maintenance 
costs—depends upon your particular 
problems. Estimates can now be made 
based upon the performance and expe- 
rience obtained from COR-TEN and 
DOUBLE STRENGTH during more than 
a decade of use in railroad equipment. 
And while ALDECOR, the newest devel- 
opment in high strength steels, does not have 
this background of use, its qualities indi- 
cate that it may be preferred for certain 
applications as it becomes better known. 


To help you use these steels to best ad- 
vantage, Republic offers you the expe- 
rience of its metallurgical staff. These 
men are ready to cooperate with your 
staff in studying your requirements and 
in determining which high strength steel 
to use. Please let us know as far in advance 
as possible the date on which you would 
like a Republic representative to call. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 4 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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In Heywood's long history there are no coach seat designs of 
which we are ashamed. There are no family skeletons in 
Heywood's design closet! Every coach seat we built was ahead 
of its time in design, comfort, and engineering efficiency. 











) @ Back in 1936, we built the 174 P7SS (shown below) especially 
for the NYNH&H Railroad. The more we design our postwar : 
| 3 seats, the more difficult we find it to surpass this practical, é 
comfortable design. We are proud of this New Haven chair , 

3 . .. proud because passengers find it so comfortable ... proud 
; because New Haven officials acclaimed it ‘the peak of engi- ; 
| neering efficiency from top to bottom, inside and out!” ‘ 
® That's the way Heywood built coach seats in the past. “ 
| that’s the way Heywood will build them in the future! 
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Established 1826 ... Gardner, Massachusetts 
TRANSPORTATION SEATING DIVISION 
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Ever hear the story about the Traveling Salesman? 


Color on your cars sure “‘tells 
the world’, and Carhide does 
the job overnight! 


- pianasers in bright, attractive col- 
ors, a freight car sure stands out in 
the crowd, “shouts your wares” all 
along the line. It’s just like having a 
traveling salesman—or a crew of them 
—“talking up” your road, building 
prestige for you wherever they go. 


@ @ You may say “... but we can’t 
afford lengthy layups in the paint 
shop—not today!” However, do you 
know that with Pittsburgh Carhide in 
color, freight cars can be re-finished 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH 
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completely in twenty-four hour cycles, 
ready for stenciling, after overnight 
drying? That’s because Carhide goes 
on easier, and dries amazingly fast. 
Consider, too, these other Pittsburgh 
advantages... 


Live-Paint Protection! 


@ @ Many Pittsburgh Railway Fin- 
ishes are enriched with exclusive 
"Vitolized Oils” which remain in 
the paint film long after application— 
keep it Jive, tough and elastic. In addi- 
tion, Pittsburgh’s famous molecular- 
selection process improves on “Na- 
ture’s best” by producing a brand new 
oil, which vastly improves drying and 


assures uniformity of paint quality 
and performance. 


@ @ Pittsburgh Railway Finishes, 
available for a wide variety of appli- 
cations, include Carhide for all types 
of freight equipment, Stationhide for 
stations, Ironhide for bridges, and 
Lavax Synthetic Finishes for passenger 
cars and locomotives. Call on us for 
expert advisory service. Our extensive 
experience in the field can often save 
you time and money. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; 
Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Portland, Ore. 
Ditzler Color Division, Detroit, Mich. The 
Thresher Varnish Co., Dayton, O. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RAILWAY FINISHES 


STANDS FOR 


QUALITY 


PAINT AND GLASS 























WHATEVER THE SHAPE 
THEY DO The JOB WITh 


OUY AND gay 


When you need low-alloy high strength steel 
sheets for lighter, stronger structural parts, you 
can be sure that ARmMco 50Y and 55Y will do 


the job your blueprints call for. 


Fabricate Readily 
Many types of light-weight car design call for 
the use of high strength steel reinforced by 
stiffeners like those shown on this page. ARMCO 
50Y and 55Y are the logical choice for such 
designs, because they fabricate so readily. 
Their high yield strength is obtained by chem- 

istry without sacrificing ductility. 
For other uses, lighter than conventional gages 


can be used without reinforcement of any kind. 





Besides these structural advantages, ARMCO 
Low-Alloy High Strength Steels have excellent 
welding properties. Corrosion resistance of 
Armco 50Y and 55Y is considerably greater 
than that of ordinary steel. Where extra rust 
resistance is needed, zine or aluminum coat- 
ings can be applied. 
Ask for More Data 

Write us for complete data on Armco Low- 
Alloy High Strength Steels. It may help you 
design new or improved structural parts that 
have less weight and greater efficiency. Armco 
Railroad Sales Co. Inc., 1111 Curtis Street, 


Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO RAILROAD SALES €O. INC. 
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A. A. R. ALTERNATE 
STD. E. COUPLER 









A. A.R. STD. 
VERTICAL PLANE 
HORIZONTAL KEY YOKE 





A. A.R. ALTERNATE STD. 
VERTICAL PLANE SWIVEL YOKE 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE 





A. A. R. TIGHT LOCK COUPLER & YOKE 
FOR PASSENGER SERVICE 






National 


since 1875 has been making cast- 









ings for railroad equipment. 






Today the National line of rail- 






road devices includes: 


A. A. R. STANDARD E COUPLERS 







A. A.R. TIGHT LOCK COUPLERS 







ENGINE COUPLER POCKETS 
A.A. R. CERTIFIED DRAFT GEARS 






A. A. R. DRAFT YOKES 






A. A. R. TYPE JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS 






ISOTHERMOS JOURNAL BOXES 






WHEELS 






TRUCKS, SIDE FRAMES, BOLSTERS, ETC. 





AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


General Offices: CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, III 























And Simplicity itself... 
The New Schaefer 
EVER-TITE Wear Plate 


The new Schaefer EVER-TITE Wear Plate is 
easy to install in the side frame bracket. While 





Schaefer 
in service, springs under compression hold it Appliances 


rigidly in place and save wear on the side 





frame bracket. Simplicity of construction and STANDARD 


rugged design make the Schaefer EVER-TITE 
Wear Plate ideal for high speed freight service. 


ON MOST 
ROADS 





LIGHT WEIGHT DESIGN INSURES MORE THAN CAR LIFE 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KROPPERS BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 









DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT. HIGH STRENGTH, LONG LIFE AND SAFETY 


no 
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GOOD MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT DESERVES 


~ GOOD MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


@ With manpower scarce . . . and 
trafic heavy . . . it’s more important 
than ever to keep work equipment in 
A-1 condition. 






When maintenance on this equip- 
ment becomes necessary, use Johns- 
Manville specialized packings and 
friction materials. It is one of the best 
forms of “trouble-free insurance.” _ 

J-M Packings are made in special- 
ized forms for all types of service 
equipment .. . from creosoting tanks 
to water-treating stations and air 
compressors. 

J-M Friction Materials are avail- 
able in special sizes and types for 
cranes, draglines, tractors and other 
roadway equipment. 

For full information about these 
Johns-Manville Materials for railroad 
uses, write Johns-Manville at jorge 
New York, Chicago, Cleve- Mf | 
land, St. Louis or San Francisco. LV} 
















Johns-Manville 
87 YEARS OF SERVICE TO TRANSPORTATION 


Insulations . Packings . Friction Materials Refractory Cements . Building Materials 









THE bey FOR TODAY'S NEED...TOMORROW'S SPEED! 




































































sone me SAFETY! 


Today’s climbing loss-and-damage figures are variously laid to the 
inevitable effects of war—acute shortage and rapid turnover of labor; 
increasing use of worn and reused containers; inadequate packaging; 
and inattention to sound freight-handling practices. Each és a con- 


tributory factor. And there is one more—the freight car itself or, more 


LONG SPRING TRAVEL specifically, the trucks on which it rides. Much in this direction can be 
CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL done to ease freight smoothly along the rails despite wartime difficulties, 


The A. S. F. Ride-Control Truck (A-3) gives freight a smooth, easy ride. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 


MINT-MARK OF FINE CAST STEEL 
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ROTO-CLONE (1! soos 


View at the left shows 
an installation of two 
Type D_ Roto-Clones 
serving eight swing 
grinder booths in a 
large foundry. The 
drawing at the right 
shows a_ typical 






























above - the - booth 
Roto-Clone  installa- 
tion. 






Roro-ctone served grinding ‘booths offer the 
most positive method of controlling swing-frame 
grinder dust. The finest particles follow the 
sparks—go directly into the grinding booths and 
are carried off. Roto-Clones draw in a far larger 
volume of air than is practical with other exhaust 
methods and because the dust is removed 
dynamically and trapped by centrifugal force. 
Collection is positive and thorough. Roto-Clone’s 
one moving part, the impeller, exhausts and pre- 
cipitates at the same time. Extremely simple and 
compact, the Roto-Clone can be installed at or 
near the dust source saving space, piping and 
power. Bulletin No. 272 describes the Type D 
Roto-Clone in Detail. Send for it. 
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AN AIR FILTER COMPANY, ING., 111 CENTRAL AVE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


IN CANADA DARLING BROTHERS, LIM:TED, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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UR warehouses today have large stocks and a good variety of 
steel available for quick shipment. When you need steel, phone, 

write or wire our nearest warehouse. We may be able to help you solve 
a production problem—avoid serious delay on a war job. Our stocks 
include NE Alloy Steels which have proved as good or better in many 
applications than steels ordinarily used. Your inquiries will receive 


careful attention and quick action. 


CHICAGO (90), 1319 Wabansia Ave., P.O. Box MM BRUnswick 2000 NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., P. O., Box 479 Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 + BErgen 3-1614 


BALTIMORE (3), Bush & Wicomico Sts., P.O. Box 2036 Gilmore 3100 
PITTSBURGH (12), 1281 Reedsdale St., N.S. CEdar 7780 


BOSTON (34), 176 Lincoln St., Allston, P.O. Box 42 STAdium 9400 


CLEVELAND (14), 1394 E. 39th St., HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), 4027 West Scott St., P.O. Box 2045 Mitchell 7500 TWIN CITY, 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. NEstor 2821 


ST. LOUIS (3), 21st & Gratiot Sts., P.O. Box 27 MAin 5235 











UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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THE UNIQUE GOULD KATHANODE 








DIAGNOSIS 


Battery ailments, like those of the human system, 
must be diagnosed by an expert. 


Proper diagnosis of your battery require- 
ments is the first step in obtaining efficient, 
economical battery service. Gould field 
engineers are technical experts. They can 
give you authoritative decisions on what 
type and size of battery is best for your 
particular job. 


Behind these men is the Gould organization 
with half a century of battery research and 
experience. Originator of such outstanding 


batteries as the Gould Kathanode and the GLASSKLAD sence 925 | 


Gould Plante, the engineering department 





can be depended on to translate the field 
Write Dept. 54 for Catalog 


engineer's findings into the proper 
800 on Gould Kathanode 


installation. Glassklad Batteries for Car- 
Z f lighting and Air-Conditioning 
Here is a specialized service at your com- Cetin. 











mand. We invite you to use it. 





Since 1898 THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 











One of a series of informative articles 
for users of industrial batteries 


Gould Kathanode battery construc- 
tion was originated in the United 
States 20 years ago. Basically it meant 
the use of a glass retainer against the 
positive plate surfaces, but Gould has 
developed it far beyond the original 
conception. 


In the Gould Kathanode construc- 
tion of today you get the famous long 
life Black Oxide active material, a grid 
designed to match active material life, 
and specially made spun glass mats 
which lock active material in place 
and protect this vital unit against 
service abuse. 


The “Unit-Seal” envelop, a perfo- 
rated rubber sheet, 60% porous, is 
then wrapped around:the plate and 
mats—forming the now famous Gould 
Kathanode Positive Unit. 


These features are important be- 
cause in addition to being an efficient 
supplier of electrical power, a storage 
battery must be able to withstand 
whatever rough handling its service 
demands. 


Gould design and construction, how- 
ever, do not stop with perfecting the 
positive unit, for Gould engineers know 
that unless all parts meet service re- 
quirements, the failure of any one may 
make the entire battery inoperative. 


Important in this overall design is 
the negative plate. Gould uses an 
interlocking bar type grid. The nega- 
tive active material is a highly porous, 
metallic oxide compounded toa special 
formula that assures close electrical 
contact with grid members. 


Separation is effected by means of 
another Gould development, Durapor* 
rubber separators. These have great 
porosity, deep channels, and thin back- 
web, without any sacrifice in strength 
or durability. 


The element is then placed in a hard 
rubber or monobloc container. The 
cover, also of hard rubber, fits over this 
assembly and is sealed with a com- 
pound that resists vibration or crack- 
ing. A tight terminal post seal is made 
by using a soft spool type bushing, 
compressed between the cover and 
sealing mat. 

This completeness of design, devel- 
oped over 20 years of service with the 
Kathanode principle, has resulted in a 
better product, better for the ser from 
all standpoints. 





For Excellence in storage battery production at Depew plant 
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SINCE 1918... PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER ( 


THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 
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SCREW and DRIVE SPIKES 


melee Coll igelolo Mi ialia itia-y: 





SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS - 





The complete line of Oliver Rail- 
road Fasteners includes Screw 
and Drive Spikes in a variety of 
styles and sizes as needed for 
railroad work. Some of these 
are illustrated below. Note the 
quality features that mean 
greater satisfaction—integral 
washers, clean threads, pilot- 
points, tough, high-strength 
material. 


Send for the 
Oliver Catalog 
of Railroad 
Fasteners. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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How the 


STRENGTH 


of Nickel Alloy Steels 


improves new types 
of rolling stock 




















Road test results have proved that smooth riding 
qualities can be attained without heavy equip- 
ment. The high strength/weight ratios of nickel 
alloy steels permit considerable safe weight re- 
duction in this new type easy riding car. 





. comfort at all speeds ...remarkable stabil- 
ity at 100 miles per hour...freedom from vibration... 
economy in weight... 


These characteristics of tomorrow’s railway car are 
exemplified in the new type de luxe coach built by Preco, 
Inc. 


Only a few have been in operation during the past 
three war-years, but the development is expected to have 
important influence on future car construction. 


Weight reduction...considerable and safe...is ef- 
fected through use of high strength, low alloy nickel steels. 


The entire sides and roof assemblies are fabricated 
of “Yoloy” a nickel-copper steel ...strong, elastic, weld- 
able and corrosion-resistant ... produced by Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company. 


Floors and center sills are built of “18-8” stainless steel 
sections. Buffer stems and draft stops are cast of nickel- 
molybdenum steel, normalized and drawn at 1200° F., 
supplied by Warman Steel Casting Company. 


One of the alloys containing nickel may help you re- 
duce bulk and deadweight safely ...and to combat wear 
and corrosion. We invite consultation on the use of 
Nickel or Nickel alloys in your equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. wewvonrstey. 
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6 plants of 
Blaw-Knox Company 
have been awarded 
the Army-Navy "'E” 

for excellence 
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aud Perhaps #is,“foo | 
BLAW-KNOX iunnine soaros 


| Without servicing, without addi- _ solid, yet light one-piece electro- 








| tional expense these super-safe forged construction provides sure 
Running Boards and Brake Steps _ footing for the men who are 
are good for the life of any Tank _— getting wartime freight through 


| |) or Box Car. In all weathers the on schedule. 





|  BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


| | 2061 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The group of Caterpillar” Diesel-powered 44-tonners operating 
along the “Route of the Rockets” has already hung up 4 record 
of neatly HALF A MILLION SERVICE HOURS. 
Indicative of their ability to stay on the job is the record of one 
of them: Out of 22,838 assigned hours, 21,211 have been operated 


hours ..- for an availability of 93 %- 
ne of 37 class railroads using these 


The Rock Island is © 
modern, compact, powerful and dependable locomotives. In- 
stantly ready for work, they ask no waiting to “get up steam”; 
no time out for coaling. They consume no fuel while awaiting 
: assignments. And their mechanical features for long life, effi- 

low operating cost are so impressive that a de- 


ciency and truly 
scription of them ought to be on your desk now. WRITE for this 


interesting information. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR oo. ° PEORIA. 


TERPILLAR DIESEL ENGINES 


ace. v.08. eA": 


Raz. Tractors - MOTOR GRADERS - 


ILLINOIS 








CA 





EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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. go back to work, Da Daddy 


Nearly half of industrial handling 
casualties are hernia cases 


Handling heavy objects, overloading hand trucks, improper stacking 
and other material handling abuses are the direct cause of more acci- 
dents and more lost man hours than any other factory operation. The 

cost of compensation for resulting injuries amounts to 

more than $15,900,000 annually. The cost in lost pro- 

duction is many times this figure: a conservative estimate 

of working days lost runs in excess of 5 million per 

year! ... The proper use of power industrial trucks 

can go far toward eliminating this man-power waste. Bh 

A survey by a Baker Material Handling Engineer may | 


reveal methods for greatly improving your plant safety 
records and for increasing the effectiveness of workers. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Dolor ae Company 


2172 WEST 25th STREET 4 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power ‘istiiaites Corporation, Lid. 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 
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For eight years, railway passengers fortunate enough to 
ride in seats and berths equipped with comfortable “U.S.” 
Koylon Foam cushioning and mattresses have arrived at 
their destinations rested, refreshed—always willing to de- 
clare the trip seemed to take even less time than it did. 

For the railroads fortunate enough to have equipped 
their cars with “U.S.” Koylon Foam, maintenance was re- 
duced to a minimum. One, for instance, reports that many 
of their Koylon mattresses had needed no repairs, renova- 
tion or replacement during all that time. 

For the comfort of your postwar passengers and sub- 
stantial savings im maintenance costs, see that specifica- 
tions for your new cars, as well as the present ones you 
will modernize include “U.S.” Koylon Foam cushioning 
and bedding. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving Through Science 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


April 14, 1945 











Scientific Control insures 
“U.S.” Koylon Foam Quality 


“U.S.” Koylon Foam is traditionally en- 
during. Its long life is due to rigid labora- 
tory and production controls which permit 
no material or human variables to affect 
its making. Koylon quality remains con- 
sistently uniform, year in, year cut. 
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No. 4 


doesn’t “hoot” 


any more... 


I wanted to tell that snooty engine 
something that would take it down a 
peg or two. . . how 25 years ago a 
4-6-2 high-balled a special train down 
this line at better than a 90-mile 
average . . . but I don’t have to now 
... No. 4 doesn’t “‘hoot”’ since they 
modernized the station. 


Hate to admit but it was startin’ to 
look plenty old-fashioned ’longside 
that new one over at Freesville. 
Maybe that’s what was botherin’ 
No. 4. 


But that’s all fixed now. About four 
months ago a couple of young fellows 
came in. . . said they were station 
maintenance men from down the 
line. They measured, took pictures 
and looked things over like they 
were thinkin’ of buying the place. 
I thought they were just a couple of 
front office kids tryin’ to look busy. 


I was wrong though. Two weeks 
later a load of some stuff called 
Weldwood Plywood came in. A day 
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.. - Maybe it was j 
could’ve sworn No. 4, 


or two later two or three carpenters 
and an electrician blew in . . . and 
then things really started to happen. 


Didn’t seem like it was more than a 

couple of days before the station 

started to look like a new building 
you'd never know it. 


Then they rebuilt the old seats, and 
changed the old doors . . . put in 
what they called “‘flush” doors. Sure 
made a difference. 


I got curious. Nothin’ like this ever 
happened around here before. Got 
to talking to the boss-carpenter, and 
he told me that this Weldwood Ply- 
wood was really something . . . guar- 
anteed for the life of the building, 
and didn’t cost much either. 


He said it was a cinch to put up, be- 
cause it came in big sheets, and then 












you didn’t have to worry about 
warping, because of what he called 
“cross-grain’’ construction. 


It sure looks nice and I’m mighty 
proud of it. Oughta help people 
realize that a railroad is a darn fine 
way to travel all the time, insteada 
just when they’re short on gas 
coupons. 


And I’m sold on this Weldwood Ply- 
wood. I’m gettin’ an estimate on 
puttin’ some in my own house... 
got it all paid off now, and this 
Weldwood Plywood looks like a good 
way to spend some of the money I il 
be gettin’ from my war bonds in a 
couple of years. 


Yes Sir! Weldwood Plywood sure 
lowered that Streamliner’s nose . . . 
they wave at us now when they go 
past. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Why Teletype-operated circuits 


are the most efficient! 


13 ability of Teletype appa- 
ratus to transmit clear, type- 
written messages by wire or radio 
—to the next room or around the 
world—has won high praise from 
the Army’s Chief Signal Officer. 
Because Teletype messages can be 
relayed without being retrans- 
cribed, this method of communi- 
cation is the fastest and most 


accurate. 


The enormous volume of mes- 
sage traffic flashed over the 
Army’s Teletype circuits is indi- 
cated by one rather staggering 
statistic. The Washington Signal 
Corps Center alone uses some 96 
miles of Teletype perforator tape 
per day! 


Of great value to the Armed 
Forces, too, has been Teletype’s 
service on the nation’s railroads— 
helping to speed the transporta- 
tion of millions of men and moun- 
tains of material. We're glad that 
Teletype has a share in the mag- 
nificent job you are doing! 


TELETYPE CORP. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The first Rogers locomotive— Sandusky"— 
was built for the Mad River and Lake Erie 
Railroad 108 years ago. 

This year the New York Central, of which 
the Mad River Line is a part, offers the fa- 
mous 6000 as the latest contribution to 
locomotive design. 

With the Valve Pilot, her engineman makes 
the most effective use of this fine modern 
power while the tape record provides a 
detailed mile by mile report of the per- 
formance over the road. 
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| FINE-GRAINED STEEL 
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Inherently finer grain — achieved through the 
element zirconium . . . together with a balanced 
composition of carefully chosen alloying elements 

... gives N-A-X High-Tensile Steel properties and 
qualities that make it a natural choice for mobile equip- 
ment. More and more of this great low-alloy steel is “on 

the move” in the railroad, trucking and other transporta- 
tion industries, in military vehicles of all types, in varied 
applications that place exacting demands on materials. 

Each desirable characteristic of N-A-X High-Tensile Stee! 
is being used to good advantage. Its greater strength is knocking 
out dead weight through lighter designs; its exceptional ductility 
permits fabrication in intricate shapes by efficient methods; its excel- 
lent weldability contributes to over-all strength, providing uniformly 
high resistance to strain and fatigue. We suggest that you get the facts 
on N-A-X High-Tensile Steel as they apply to your production. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION + DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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One Hand Does It All! 


The approach here is simply to make a one-hand operation of 
taking and filling a drinking cup. We do it by using a push bar 
to control the water flow. Since the same hand holds the cup and 
pushes the bar, the water always hits the cup. Result: No spills, . 
less waste. Passengers should like it because the other hand is left 


free to steady themselves. 

AJAX, the oval wedge-shaped paper cup that nests 250 to the carton; 
withdrawn from its dust-tight dispenser open and ready to use — fits 
naturally into any hand, large or small—holds just enough water for a 


cool, refreshing drink. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., Division PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO., Division 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of United States Envelope Company 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
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Purchases in 1944 Greatest Since 1923 


In its Annual Statistical and Outlook issue on January 6, Railway 
Age, estimating 1944 purchases by Class I roads, came within 
1.6 per cent of actual expenditures—A detailed analysis of 
these purchases, as compiled by the Association of American 
Railroads, is set forth herein. 


Adapts Steam Facilities for Diesels. . 


How the Atlantic Coast Line, in its backshop and enginehouse 
at Waycross, Ga., altered existing facilities to permit efficient 
Diesel shop operations, and effected the changes with a small 
cost and minimum use of critical materials. 


Selection and Training of Supervisors 


F. K. Mitchell, New York Central’s assistant general super- 
intendent, motive power and rolling stock, believes that care 
given to finding supervisors will largely determine future eco- 
nomic or costly operation. He suggests 10 reasons why the 
supervisory job has not been eminently attractive to a great 
many railroaders. 


EDITORIALS 


Congress Can Still Be Boss 
Railroads Facing Their Most Difficult War Problems... . 
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start in the yard 


There is little doubt that shippers expect, as regular service, 
deliveries that approximate the “fast freight’’ schedules of 
today. Time from consignor to consignee will have to be reduced. 

Increase in maximum train speeds is not a complete solution 
to that problem. All sources of lost time must be corrected to 
the greatest possible extent. 

Classification is one of the major sources of lost yard time, 
and classification time may be cut as much as one-third by the 
use of Car Retarders. Each hour saved at a terminal will 
advance a car twenty miles or more. 

Put yard modernization and “Union’’ Electro-pneumatic 
Car Retarders at the head of your list, in planning to meet the 


demands for faster service. Our engineers are at your service. 


es eon SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
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The Week at a Glance 


HOLDING THE LINE: Under the 
operation of the wage stabilization program, 
the average annual compensation of rail- 
road employees increased from $1,825 to 
$2,664, or 46 per cent, between 1940 and 
1944. Straight-time pay, omitting over- 
time, increased from $1,746 to $2,296, or 
31.5 per cent. Average straight-time hourly 
earnings increased from 70.6 cents to 89.8 
cents, or 27.2 per cent. These data, and 
others appearing in the news pages this 
week, are from the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 
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CONFOUNDING COMPLACENCY: 
In the face of plain and repeated warnings 
from persons best qualified to know from 
experience what the wartime requirements 
of the railroads for equipment and materials 
and men would be, the government in 
Washington—acting through its manpower 
authorities and its War Production Board, 
and against the advice of its Office of De- 
fense Transportation—has persistently kept 
the railroads on starvation rations, appar- 
ently depending on them to live on their 
fat so long as a fighting nation’s critical 
and ever-growing need for transportation 
lasts. But—as is pointed out in an editorial 
this week—the ability of the railroads under 
such conditions to continue to give the 
armed services and the shippers of the 
country who desperately need it the kind 
of service they are accustomed to is becom- 
ing more and more doubtful. They will be 
taxed by the increased demands of the war 
in the Pacific so long as it continues after 
the European campaign tapers off. They 
will be taxed by the increasing diversions of 
miscellaneous freight from trucks that 
simply cease running. They are already 
taxed by the unparalleled volume of domes- 
tic freight, as is evidenced by the discussion 
in this issue of the grain car situation. Yet 
the government is still refusing to let the 
railroads buy the equipment and hire the 
help needed to mend their chronic and 
steadily deteriorating position. 
oe 


SELECTING SUPERVISORS: Con- 
siderations that must be weighed in the 
luture with more care than ever before 
when supervisors are picked and their train- 
ing program is shaped are set forth suc- 
cinctly in an article this week, prepared by 
F. K. Mitchell, assistant general superin- 
tendent motive power and rolling stock of 
the New York Central. One phase of the 
discussion is an enumeration of “crimes” 
of which management may be guilty, the 
result of which frequently is to discourage 
eligible men from accepting the responsi- 
bilities of supervisory positions. 
e 


HUMAN ELEMENT: An editorial this 


week sums up the basic facts underlying the 
railroads’ train accident record, and points 
out how distorted and completely contra- 
dictory ideas about this matter, based on 
‘sensational misinformation,” prevail too 
trequently in the general public mind. The 
Primary reason why no gadget or combi- 
nation of gadgets can assure complete 


avoidance of train accidents is emphasized ; 
the operation of these devices, like the 
operation of the trains themselves, is, and 
must be, subject to human control to some 
degree, and the proneness of humanity to 
error thus inescapably becomes a factor in 
shaping the accident record. 
e 
A WAY_OUT: Through its recently 
fructiculose’ anti-trust division the Depart- 
ment of Justice apparently has undertaken 
to set the national economy to rights—or at 
least to shape it to the pattern of whiclr the 
department’s policy makers have become 
enamoured. Not the least formidable of 
these moves is the attack on the rate-making 
machinery of the railroads. Whatever the 
purposes of this attack may possibly be, its 
actual result, if it is not brought up short 
in some way, will be either (1) to put 
small communities out of business or (2) to 
force private capital out of the railroad 
industry. The method by which the depart- 
ment would attain its purposes is unre- 
strained competition in making rates. The 
method by which the railroads can protect 
themselves, and thousands of small com- 
munities (and in no small measure the 
private enterprise system itself), from the 
unhappy fate to which the department’s 
success would leave them, is set forth in 
the leading editorial this week. It is to 
obtain sufficient support to bring about 
enactment of legislation to protect properly 
sanctioned joint actions of carriers from 
anti-trust zealots. 
& 

MORE BERGE: According to Wendell 
Berge, the activities of the anti-trust divi- 
sion are motivated by a consuming desire 
to see the free private enterprise system 
flourish in this country, after the war, as 
it never has before. Adding new laurels 
to those he already had awarded himself 
for his vocal championship of this cause, 
he told a distinguished audience last week 
how to insure the abundant health and 
enduring life of this economic system. All 
will be well if unrestrained competition pre- 
vails, and particularly if it prevails in fixing 
freight rates. As the report of his speech 
in our news pages indicates, the assistant 
attorney general entertains no doubt that 
the freight rates so freely fixed would be 
much lower freight rates. Inadvertently 
no doubt, in his discussion of free private 
enterprise he failed to say anything about 
opportunity for profit, the distinctive ele- 
ment of the system that makes the whole 
thing click. He did say he wants new 
enterprises to grow, and old enterprises to 
flourish, so that full employment and full 
production will be realized. Of course, 
since this is his objective, he must particu- 
larly want one of the oldest and largest and 
most essential of all industries—the rail- 
roads—to flourish. To help them, to help 
strengthen the profit-energized private 
enterprise system, he would stretch the anti- 
trust laws to their limit, so that unrestrained 
competition would prevail, and lower 
freight rates would be fixed. The logic of 
this method of insuring the desired results 
might have escaped notice if Mr. Berge had 
not sponsored it. 
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SOUTHERN GRAIN RATES: Years 
of effort on the part of the I. C. C. to fit 
the rate structure under which grain moves 
to and within the South to the desires of the 
shippers and the necessities of the rail- 
roads have resulted in a report, reviewed 
this week in the news pages, in which some 
downward adjustments in proportionals are 
prescribed but the basic structure is left 
unchanged. 
e 


NOT ENOUGH CARS: Mounting con- 
cern of the farmers and grain trade of the 
western states over the unfavorable car 
supply situation has found indignant recent 
expression in meetings in Kansas City and 
in protests to Washington. As reported in 
an article on page 662, almost 2,000 country 
elevators remain blocked, even though the 
A.A.R. Car Service Division has been 
able to report increasing success in its 
efforts to get eastern roads to send empty 
box cars west. In normal years, western 
roads are accumulating grain cars at this 
time, building up a back-log to meet the 
peak demands of the harvest season. -This 
year there are not enough box cars to handle 
current business, partly because the far- 
sighted powers in Washington that allocate 
materials failed to provide enough for the 
railroads to make any substantial additions 
to their capacity. 
* 


CONSEQUENCES: And so the western 
roads not only are not able to get ahead 
of the situation in preparation for the new 
harvest; they are not able even to keep 
last year’s crop moving to market in the 
volume that shippers demand. The winter’s 
blizzards contributed to a dislocation of 
box car distribution, but the eastern roads 
are busy handling war freight, including 
grain moving on long hauls to the ports, 
and the cars are not standing idle. Weekly 
carloading figures are running up toward 
fall peak levels already, and a phenome- 
nally large 1945 wheat crop is now pre- 
dicted. As reported in the news pages, 
Car Service Chairman Kendall sees no 
likelihood of much relief for months to 
come. 
& 


REVERBERATIONS: Congressmen 
from the grain states are expressing them- 
selves freely about the insufficiency of box 
cars, and Senator. Wheeler has set about 
conducting an investigation. A delegation 
from the West is due in Washington next 
week. Colonel Johnson meanwhile has 
shown some impatience with their demands. 
The railroads, in the middle of the cross- 
fire again, are not being spoken of in terms 
of unmixed praise. But, while words fly 
back and forth, new high records in get- 
ting freight to the ports for movement to 
the overseas battlefronts keep falling before 
newer, higher records. A.A.R. member 
roads, meeting in Chicago, threshed out 
some of their equipment difficulties, and 
various suggestions are under study, as a 
news story in this issue explains, to better 
the situation if, and to the extent that, the 
available cars can be more effectively 
employed. 
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THIS STRONGER END WILL ASSURE 
SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE FOR 
CAR LIFE UNDER MORE SEVERE 
IMPACTS EXPECTED WITH FASTER 
SCHEDULES AND BIGGER PAY LOADS 
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Congress Can Still Be Boss 


The general public, and probably most railroad men 
and shippers, are little aware of the harm to orderly 
business and the undermining of private enterprise 
in transportation threatened by rate-making practices 
which the Department of Justice is trying to force upon 
the railroads, by its attack, both in the courts and from 
the public platform, upon existing rate-making practices 
of long standing and general acceptance. 

In substance, this attack is aimed at making it impos- 
sible for railroads to consult with each other, or with 
any shippers except those immediately involved, before 
filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs 
to change rates, regardless of the fact that the Commis- 
sion has legal power to prevent any change in rates pro- 
posed. The Justice Department, in short, wants un- 
restricted competition by the railroads in proposing 
changes in rates, although this would make the Com- 
mission’s task of passing on proposed changes almost 
impossible, would cause a great increase in the unfair 
discriminations between communities and shippers the 
prevention of which always has been the principal pur- 
pose of the Interstate Commerce Act, and probably 
would ruinously reduce the earnings of the railways 
and of all competing carriers by water and highway. 

It is difficult for the railroads to make their position 
on this question understandable to the lay public be- 
cause the prohibition by the anti-trust act of price agree- 
ments by industries which are-not regulated as the rail- 
ways are is entirely sound. The important point is that 
the railroads are regulated as other industries are not, 
and this makes all the difference in the world in the way 
that sound economics requires that the railroads should 
go about pricing their product. 


What the Justice Department Seeks 


The railroads are limited by Interstate Commerce Act 
to earnings barely sufficient to enable them to give satis- 
factory service. No other industry has its earnings thus 
limited. Whenever the railroads earn more, or appar- 
ently may earn more, than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission considers necessary, it so regulates their 
rates as to restrict their earnings under the provision of 
the law which directs it to consider the public need for 
“adequate and efficient railway transportation service at 
the lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of such 
service.” 

Thus it is impossible for the railways to exact from 
the public a higher average rate than the Commission 
believes they need. But how is the required average rate 
to be attained? There are several conceivable ways of 
attaining it. One of them is to cut rates clear down to 
bare costs or below where competition exists and make 


up the difference by making rates much higher than the 
average where there is no competition. The Justice De- 
partment is seeking to destroy the mechanism by which 
rates for railroad service where competition exists are 
prevented from going below remunerative levels. But 
it does not concern itself with the effect that such profit- 
less rates may have on the rates charged at non-competi- 
tive points. Either (1) it does not object to rates at 
such points being greatly increased to compensate for 
the unprofitable rates which it is striving to force the 
railroads to make where competition exists, or (2) it 
hopes to force down railroad earnings below the level 
where the railways can continue to provide adequate 
service to the public as a self-sustaining and privately 
financed enterprise. 


Armed with a Legal Doubt 


The larger communities have competitive railroad 
service, but thousands of small communities are served 
by only one railroad. Therefore, if it be alternative (1), 
as set forth above, which the Justice Department 
chooses, what it is trying to do is to put all the smaller 
communities of the country at a ruinous disadvantage 
in competition with the larger ones. If alternative (2) 
be its selection, then it is endeavoring so to impoverish 
the railroads that, in order to continue satisfactory 
service to the public, they will have to fall into the 
clutches of administration politi¢tians by seeking the sup- 
port of the federal treasury. There is no escape from 
these two alternatives. One or the other is the objective 
of the Justice Department, and it is safe to assert that 
neither one conforms to the desires of the great major- 
ity of the American people. 

It is possible for the Justice Department to raise this 
issue both in the courts and in the forum of public dis- 
cussion because the anti-trust law does not explicitly 
state that its provisions do not apply to “natural monop- 
olies” which, because of their nature, are subjected to 
special government regulation, although provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act enacted since the anti-trust 
law clearly enjoin the avoidance of “unfair and destruc- 
tive competitive practices” in transportation. Moreover, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 1944 annual 
report noted that “until about five years ago the view 
was rather generally held that for all the wrongs for 
which the parties are afforded a remedy by terms of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to that extent the Interstate 
Commerce Act supersedes the anti-trust laws.” The 
Justice Department takes a different view and, armed 
with a legal doubt, has embarked upon an all-out cam- 
paign either (1) to put producers and shippers in small 
communities at a great competitive disadvantage or out 
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of business, or (2) to put an end to private enterprise 
in the railroad industry. 

There would be small danger that this effort would 
succeed if there had not been such a change in the per- 
sonnel and philosophy of the federal courts in the past 
decade that, nowadays, any litigation seems to be a 
gamble. Congress, however, has not as yet been denied 
the power to put to rights such situations as this; and 
a bill now pending in the House, H.R. 2536 (introduced 
by Congressman Bulwinkle and reviewed in the Rail- 
way Age of March 17, page 522) will, if enacted, do 
this, by staying the application of the anti-trust law to 
any inter-carrier agreement which has Interstate Com- 
merce Commission sanction. If the public were fully in- 
formed on what is involved, it would quickly give this 
legislation support which would insure its early en- 
actment. 


Railroads Facing Their Most 
Difficult War Problems 


The prolonged severe weather last winter, especially 
in the northeastern part of the country, presented the 
railways the most difficult problem they had had during 
the war, and left them with a situation which it will 
take months fully to rectify. 

Throughout 1944 they were struggling with a volume 
of freight with which it was becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to cope. Man-power was chronically inadequate. 
Freight cars in bad order tended to increase. Loading 
per car tended to decline. Ton-miles of service rendered 
in every month in the last six months of the year were 
less than in 1943. While apparently being operated with 
the utmost efficiency that conditions permitted, the rail- 
road machine seemed not quite equal to the demands 
being made upon it. 

The severe weather, which began unusually early and 
lasted unusually long without a break, almost stopped 
freight operation in some territories and, by the condi- 
tions it caused there, indirectly slowed down the move- 
ment of traffic in most other parts of the country. Total 
ton-miles of service rendered declined from 60% billion 
in January, 1944, to 57 billion in January, 1945, or 
about 6 per cent, and in February declined from more 
than 59 billion to 53 billion, or almost 11 per cent. The 
importance of these figures is in the contrast they pre- 
sent to the very large increases in traffic handled that 
were achieved in 1941, 1942 and 1943, as a result of 
which the freight service rendered in 1943 was 95 per 
cent larger than in 1940. 

Owing to increases in loading per car and in length 
of haul per ton, ton-mileage increased relatively much 
more than car-loading during the early war years: but 
increases and decreases in car-loadings and ton-miles 
are now almost paralleling each other, the increase in 
loadings in 1944 having been 2.4 per cent and the in- 
crease in ton-mileage 1.7 per cent. Hence car-loadings 
have again become a good approximate measure of the 
amount of freight service being rendered. Car-loadings 
were less in nine of the first ten weeks of this year than 
last year; but thev increased in each of the three weeks 
ending with April 4. These facts indicate that the rail- 
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ways are recovering from the effects inevitably pro- 
duced by the long period of very severe weather. 

But their ability to handle traffic satisfactorily during 
the rest of the war, especially with Japan, is doubtful. 
Because trucks are breaking down all over the country, 
increasing amounts of l.c.l. and miscellaneous freight 
are being diverted to the railways. Worse still, cessa- 
tion of the war in Europe will cause a huge increase in 
the demand for transportation to the Pacific Coast to 
aid in carrying onthe war with Japan. It is doubtful if 
the railways can handle all the west-bound traffic that 
will be available ; and it is still more doubtful if the rail- 
roads, the Pacific ports and the ships will each of them 
be found equal to the increased demands of war in the 
Pacific. Meantime, the railroads are confronted with 
some critical domestic situations, such as the need for 
cars to move wheat from the southwest. 

The government has properly spent immense sums 
on shipbuilding. But at the same time the government 
has persistently refused, and is still refusing, to let the 
railroads buy and employ with their own money any- 
where near as much equipment, materials and man- 
power as it has been urged year after year by its own 
Office of Defense Transportation to let them have. The 
railroads are not “falling apart” as an unfriendly partici- 
pant in a recent round table on the radio asserted. But 
the railroads are finding the going harder and harder— 
much harder than it would have been if the government, 
by letting them buy needed locomotives, cars and mate- 
rials, and keep needed man-power, had recognized the 
plain fact that it is as necessary, in carrying on a for- 
eign war, to provide enough transportation to maintain 
enough production at home, and to move troops and 
their supplies and equipment to the water’s edge, as it 
is to move troops, supplies and equipment from the 
ports to the battle-fronts. 


» 


Keep It Simple! 


In the discussion which followed the delivery of a 
paper at the January meeting of the Southern and 
Southwestern Railway Club by W. D. Quarles, master 
mechanic of the Atlantic Coast Line, on the subject 
of operation of Diesel-electric locomotives, the speaker 
was asked to express his opinion concerning an accessory 
device intended to protect such locomotives against 
damage resulting from an operator’s carelessness or 
oversight. The speaker’s reply is quoted here in full: 
“The Diesel engine is made up of a good many parts. 
I have always personally been opposed to putting on 
another gadget which is going to require additional 
maintenance to overcome the results of somebody’s 
faulty operation. My advice would be to load our 
Diesel engines consistent with their ability to haul, being 
guided by the manufacturer’s recommendations, and 
then require your men to carry out instructions and 
keep these unnecessary gadgets off the locomotive. 
That is my candid opinion.” 

The Diesel-electric locomotive today is attracting the 
attention of specialty manufacturers interested in de- 
veloping marketable products. Some, in fact many, of 
the developments made outside the plants of the lo- 
comotive manufacturers have merit and are of such 
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tion in other ways that 
manufacturers are applying 
them initially as standard 
equipment or are installing 
certain specialties at the re- 
quest of the purchasers. They 
are not the gadgets to which 
Mr. Quarles refers. Gadgets 
to him are those things 
which increase maintenance 
costs on locomotives with- 
out comparable return in 
performance. His point is 
well taken and does not at 
all imply that accessories in- 
tended to improve perform- 
ance are to be classed as 
gadgets. 

Classified somewhat dif- 
ferently, one might para- 
yhrase Mr. Quarles’ remarks 
and say that gadgets are 
things intended to protét 
supervision against its fail- 
ure to fulfill its functions. 
Intelligent instruction of en- 
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gine crews in the capacities 
and limitations of the equip- 
ment given them to operate, followed up at intervals 
with check-up or refresher instructions, will eliminate the 
need for protecting train crews against doing the things 
they would not do if they had been properly instructed. 
And, the fewér the gadgets, the fewer the possibilities 
for error, the fewer the items for inspection and over- 
haul, and the cheaper and simpler the whole problem 
of Diesel-electric locomotive operation and maintenance. 


Box Cars for Grain 


The wheat growing states are staging a small re- 
bellion over what they consider an impending car 
shortage of serious proportions at harvest time. Ordi- 
narily, at this season of the year, a steadily increasing 
number of empty box cars is parked on the sidings in 
the wheat-growing areas, ready for the new crop. The 
fact that because of the dislocation of cars brought 
about by severe winter conditions and the urgent de- 
mand for cars for war freight, there is no such backlog 
of empties available is greatly disturbing to many 
people involved in the wheat trade, as well as to 
politicians looking out for the interests of their con- 
stituents. 

These people recently called the situation to the at- 
tention of the Director of Defense Transportation, 
Col. Johnson, in forceful language and he promptly in- 
formed them that their demands were “presumptuous.” 
As a matter of fact, in war-time with every car so 


_ badly needed it does appear that several thousand 


empty cars should not be held idle for weeks awaiting 
movement, but that is the only way the railways have 
hitherto found it possible to handle the wheat rush. 
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This year, too, the heavy movement of export wheat 
from the stored crops of preceding years has had the 
effect of draining cars from the territory as fast as 
they arrive and sending them on long hauls. What- 
ever the reason, the cars are not now in the territory 
and on April 10, at the instigation of the governors of 
the wheat-growing states, an “indignation meeting” on 
the subject was held in Kansas City, attended by all con- 
cerned, the railways participating to the extent of hav- 
ing representatives in attendance by invitation, as 
interested observers. 

Except to render protests, just what it was hoped 
to accomplish by such a meeting is not clear. Despite 
Col. Johnson’s sharp reply to previous protests, the 
O. D. T. is not insensible to the situation. An increas- 
ing number of empties is rolling through the Chicago 
and St. Louis gateways on the way to the West. In- 
sofar as possible, the export grain is being shipped to 
the Gulf ports to shorten the length of the haul. 

The Car Service division of the A. A. R., comprised 
of experienced veterans in many a hard struggle to 
supply cars for wheat loading, is watching the situation 
and taking such steps as are possible to relieve it. 
Moreover, the individual railways are doing everything 
they can about it. For example, experiments con- 
ducted two years ago proved that it is feasible to handle 
grain in open-top cars. The Santa Fe is making good 
use of such cars now, 568 of them having been loaded 
with wheat during the week ending March 31 alone. 
For short hauls, it is not necessary to protect the 
grain against blowing out of the cars in transit. The 
Santa Fe is also using open-top cars for wheat be- 
tween Enid, Okla., and the Gulf ports. For such long 
hauls, grain doors are placed on top of the lading. 
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Such cars can also be moved through fairly heavy 
rainstorms without serious damage to their contents. 

Whatever the outcome of the disagreement between 
the O. D. T. and the wheat interests, it is the railways 
which will have to handle the traffic. Col. Johnson 
states that the railways will be able to deal with the 
wheat rush this year just as they always have in the 
past. The remarkable ingenuity they have displayed 
in the conduct of war-time transportation is a per- 
suasive reason for believing that he is right. 


— 


“Railroad Wrecks 
Can Be Averted” 


The periodical, “Magazine Digest,” in its April issue 
contains an article entitled “Railroad Wrecks Can Be 
Averted” which is credited as “adapted from Rail- 
way Age.” A subheading to the article succinctly sum- 
marizes its tenor as follows: “Obsolete air brakes, 
primitive journal bearings, absence of automatic block 
signals and train-stop devices, and of even the simplest 
‘block system’ have caused the majority of train ac- 
cidents.” 

The “Magazine Digest” also associates the name of 


W. R. Triem, general superintendent of telegraph of. 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, with the article which, it 
is said, was “adapted from Railway Age’’—but only 
about one-sixth of the “Magazine Digest” article is 
devoted to the experiments with train communication 
on the P. R. R.’s Belvidere branch, which Mr. Triem 
described in Railway Age. The remaining five-sixths 
of the article sets forth opinions which are summarized 
in the subheading quoted in the preceding paragraph. 
Railroad people will realize that such conclusions are 
not those of either Mr. Triem or the Railway Age. 
“Magazine Digest” has acknowledged the inaccuracy of 
its attribution of such views to us and to Mr. Triem, 
and has advised that in a forthcoming issue it will 
publish a corrected report on the source of the ex- 
pression erroneously attributed to us. 

The facts of railroad safety—both the accomplish- 
ment and the problem—are about as far removed as 
they could possibly be from the discussion of them by 
sensational writers and radio commentators. These 
sensationalists have directly or implicitly created at 
least three utterly false impressions regarding safety on 
the railroads, viz., 

1. That the railroad safety record is bad, 

2. That train-accidents are the principal source of 
casualties and that train accidents are, for the most 
part, collisions between trains, and 

3. That the railroads could greatly improve their 
safety record and perhaps attain perfection if they 
were not so backward in the adoption of gadgets to 
give additional warnings against collisions. 

The basic facts in contradiction to the foregoing 
sensational falsifications are as follows: 

1. There were 7,233 persons killed and 171,659 
persons injured from all causes on the railroads in 
1923, and 4,942 persons killed and 60,317 injured in 
1943—with freight traffic 76 per cent greater and pas- 
senger traffic 132 per cent greater in 1943 than in 
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1923. Railroad safety is not declining; excepting 
minor temporary deviations, its secular trend has shown 
spectacular improvement. 

2. Of the 4,942 persons killed on the railroads in 
1943, only 522, or less than 11 per cent, lost their lives 
in train accidents, and only 131, or less than 3 per 
cent of all fatalities, resulted from collisions. Of the 
60,317 persons injured on the railroads in 1943, the 
percentage attributable to train accidents was less than 
7 per cent, and to collisions about 3 per cent. The 
sensational critics of railroad safety performance seldom 
direct attention to anything except train accidents, 
which, they assert, would have been prevented if the 
railroads had installed all the signaling and radio pro- 
tection which is available—in the laboratory if not in 
manufacturers’ warehouses. Such devices could be 
little if any help in diminishing train accidents except 
those involving collisions. The net effect, therefore, 


- js that sensationalist publicity on railroad casualties 


is directing its barrage at 3 per cent of railroad fatalities 
and is putting political pressure on railroad manage- 
ments to divert their available resources and their at- 
tention away from the causes of 97 per cent of rail- 
road fatalities, to lavish all their ingenuity and means 
upon 3 per cent of them. 

3. No mechanical, electrical or electronic device is, 
per se, a preventive of accidents, and manufacturers 
who are familiar with railroad conditions do not make 
such a claim for these products. Instead, both the 
manufacturers and railroad managements regard these 
devices as aids to railroad operation, which are justi- 
fiable or not in particular situations, depending upon 
the nature and volume of traffic and other attendant 
circumstances. The point is that none of these devices 
will prevent accidents if employees neglect to heed 
their warnings. There is no device yet invented which 
makes “fool-proof” railroad operation practicable, i.e., 
there is no device which does not call for fallible human 
intervention in order to give effect to its contribution to 
the safety of trains. Moreover, no train lacks protection 
in the absence of “modern safety devices.” The opera- 
ting rules in effect where there is no automatic signal- 
ing provide for train protection which is as complete 
as that obtainable with signals if the rules are scrupu- 
lously obeyed; and signals and electronic devices are, 
in turn, effective as safety devices only to the extent 
that railroad personnel is schooled to heed their warn- 
ings. 

Informed attention to railway safety by the popular 
press is legitimate and promotive of the public interest. 
The railroads as well as their employees and the pub- 
lic will benefit as press attention keeps them on their 
toes, and urges them on to continue improved per- 
formance. But sensational misinformation is harmful 
to everybody—especially so if it builds up political 
pressure to force the railroads to divert their concern 
from sectors where the major fatalities are occurring, 
forcing them to concentrate all their, efforts and re- 
sources in fields where the harvest in accident reduc- 
tion can be only meager. Such misdirected public 
clamor, by diverting the efforts of railroad managements 
away from fruitful areas of accident prevention, might 
easily serve to increase rather than diminish the total 
number of casualties which occur on the railroads. 
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Purchases in 1944 Greatest Since 1923 


Class I roads spend $1,610,529,000 for materials, 
supplies and fuel — Capital expenditures for new 


equipment, roadway and structures top half-billion 


URCHASES of materials, supplies 

and fuel, excluding-new locomotives 
and cars, by Class I railroads of the 
United States in 1944 totaled $1,610,- 
529,000, an increase of 15% per cent 
compared with 1943, and greater than 
for any year since 1923, when purchases 
reached $1,738,703,000, according to a 
recent announcement by J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, which was noted briefly 
in the Railway Age of April 7, page 635. 
The preliminary estimated total prepared 
by Railway Age and published in the 
Annual Statistical and Outlook Number 
on January 6, 1945, was within 1.6 per 
cent of actual expenditures. 


Increased Volume of Purchases 


Gross capital expenditures for new 
equipment, for improvement to equip- 
ment in service, for additions and im- 
provements to roadway and structures, 
to Class I railroads in 1944 totaled $560,- 
112,000, which was $105,830,000 or 23 
per cent more than for 1943 and the 
greatest for any year since 1930. Last 
year’s increase in purchases was due in 
part to higher prices, which averaged 
about three per cent greater in 1944 than 
in 1943, but by far the greater part 
of the increase was due to the greater 
volume purchased. Purchases of mate- 
rials and supplies from manufacturers 
amounted to $1,024,697,000, or 18 per 
cent more than in 1943, the greatest 
amount-spent for manufactured products 
in any year in the last two decades. 


Purchases of fuel also reached a new 
peak in 1944 when they amounted to 
$585,832,000, an increase of 11 per cent 
over the previous year and the greatest 
annual expenditure within this classifi- 
cation since 1923. 

The A. A. R. compilation of purchases 
represents the delivered cost of materials 
received from commercial firms and in- 
cludes materials obtained by Class I rail- 
ways to build new locomotives and cars 
in railway shops, but not the value of 
new equipment purchased from commer- 
cial builders. A measure of expenditures 
for new equipment is presented later in 
this article in an analysis of gross capi- 
tal expenditures. All figures are re- 
stricted to the railways of this country 
and exclude all purchases by war agen- 
cies or military forces for building, re- 
building and operating railways in this 
and other countries. Moreover, these 
purchase figures do not include the cost 
of equipment, materials and machinery 
purchased by contractors for railway 
construction and neither do they include 
the expenditures railways make for heat, 
light, power and other utility services. 


Half Billion for Steel 


Purchases of iron and steel products, 
as a whole, showed the sharpest increase 
in any general material classification and 
reached a new high of $526,608,000, an 
increase of 28 per cent compared with 
the previous year, 21 per cent more than 
for 1942 and 14 per cent more than for 
1941. Another outstanding feature in 








Table I 


Annual Purchases of Materials and Supplies (Excluding Equipment) 1923-1944; 
Class I Railroads 


Forest Iron & Steel Total 
Fuel Products Products Miscellaneous Total Less Fuel 

Year (000) (000) (000) (000 (000) (000) 
192333 2 cans $617,800 $232,511 $464,955 $423,437 $1,738,703 $1,120,903 
1926. csimoa 471,656 180,872 365,610 324,917 1,343,055 4 
1925 i oeecae fa 459,465 170,305 419,255 343,018 1,392,043 932,578 
1996 eile 6 473,354 186,291 507,302 392,085 1,559,032 1,085,678 
1987 incw's beehas 438,821 175,729 432,604 348,774 1,395,928 957,107 
19GB: sis wh 384,608 160,794 397,544 328,395 1,271,341 886,733 
1929 «sco ok Sang 364,392 157,771 437,840 369,752 1,329,535 965,143 
1990 an ska 306,500 134,600 329,700 167,700 1,038,500 732,000 
19327 cca 224.200 75,500 220,000 175,300 695,000 470,800 
1932? asi nee 178,250 52,200 100,550 114,000 445,000 266,750 
98S cus ews 180,526 42,442 120,446 122,436 465,850 285,324 
1936 2S 217,294 64,271 172,094 146,565 600,224 382,930 
1938 ov aeisin cae 232,723 57,367 156,914 146,021 593,025 360,302 
SSG. Sta. s5 272,270 76,683 273,753 180,715 803,421 531,151 
1987 8. Sen 294,293 104,707 359,409 207,974 966,383 672,090 
ISSR cise .243;783 56,968 152,176 130,355 583,282 339,499 
1939 pei deat 257,273 69,971 273,968 168,102 769,314 512,041 
19484. alone 273,556 -82,185 315,048 183,674 854,463 580,907 
196k eras 349,765 103,771 456,147 251,591 1,161,274 811,509 
1948 ga aio ae 426,335 115,227 433,089 285,160 1,259,811 833,476 
IMF ccms eal 527,296 150,255 410,803 305,927 1,394,281 866,985 
1946. aa 585,832 158,957 526,608 339,132 1,610,529 1,024,697 





t As compiled by Association of American Railroads. 


* Railway Age estimates. 
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this respect is that every item within the 
irén and steel category showed a sub- 
stantial increase in 1944 and reflected 
the easing of controls, in sharp contrast 
to the more stringent control of iron and 
steel products during 1943, particularly 
during the first half of that year. 

Class I roads spent $66,114,000 for 
locomotive and car castings, beams, 
couplers, frames and car roofs compared 
with $49,440,000 or nearly 34 per cent 
more than in the preceding year. Ex- 
penditures for wheels, axles and tires 
amounted to $48,791,000 compared with 
$44,550,000, an increase of 9% per cent 
over 1943. An increase of almost 25 per 
cent occurred in expenditures for bar 
iron and steel, spring steel, tool steel, 
unfabricated roller shapes, wire belting 
and chain; boiler, firebox, tank and sheet 
iron and steel, which amounted to $36,- 
044,000 compared with $28,868,000 for 
the preceding year. 

The railways also spent almost 36 per 
cent more for air brake material in 1944 
when purchases amounted to $29,248,000 
compared with $21,552,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Expenditures for car forg- 
ings, iron and steel and fabricated or 
shaped steel for passenger and freight 
cars leaped almost 80 per cent over 1943 
figures and amounted to $20,344,000 
compared with $11,367,000. 

For standard and special mechanical 
appliances for locomotives the railways 
spent $21,206,000 last year compared 
with $18,478,000 in 1943. Purchases of 
small machine tools, power tools and 
hand tools such as drills, taps, reamers, 
dies, and chasers increased 35 per cent 
and amounted to $13,821,000. Expendi- 
tures for bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, lag 
screws, pins and studs amounted to 
$13,452,000, an increase of 17 per cent 
over the $11,481,000 for 1943. 


Power-Driven Shop Machinery 


Class I roads in 1944 spent $7,732,000 
or 20 per cent more for flues and tubes 
for locomotive and stationary boilers; 
$5,869,000 was spent for helical and ellip- 
tical springs of all kinds for locomotives 
and cars, while purchases of forgings 
and pressed steel parts for locomotives 
increased 45 per cent and amounted to 
$4,933,000. 

Expenditures for power-driven shop 
machinery more than doubled in 1944 
and reached $8,842,000, compared with 
$4,383,000 in the previous year. Addi- 
tional expenditures for machinery, boil- 
ers, repair parts and all other iron and 
steel products increased almost 50 per 
cent and amounted to $17,009,000 com- 
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Table II 
Classified Purchases of Fuel, Materials and Supplies (Equipment Excluded) 

















poses amounted to $328,231,000; an in- 
‘crease ‘of $72,250,000 or 29 ‘per cent 
compared with 1943 and approached 














| Purchases of lubricants, boiler com- 
pound and waste amounted to $30,913,- 
000, a slight increase over 1942’s $30,- 
468,000. Expenditures for arch brick for 
locomotives remained almost stationary 
and amounted to $3, 966,000. Commissary 
supplies increased 5 per cent over 1943 

and amounted to $59,373,000; locomo- 
tive, train and station supplies amounted 
to $24,782,000, an increase of 10 per 
i cent compared with 1943. 


$328,231,000 for Equipment 


i As a measure of expenditures for new 
equipment purchased from manufactur- 
ers, for equipment built in railway shops 
and for improvements to equipment in 
i] service, the A. A. R. announced recently 
that gross capital expenditures made by 
Class I railways in 1944 for those pur- 
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i Class I Railways—Years 1944 and 1943 1 i 
/ i! 1944 1943 Per Cent within 6 per cent of similar expendi- 
a Item (000) (000) Change tures in 1942. Of the 1944 expenditures 
i Fuel: 
“‘Sieiidoie a 52... bee Wo eee tot EP $429,497 © $375,398 + 14.4 54 per cent went for locomotives, 41 per 
| ij Medea GE. ix 5 60s ben ean PE Tn ee ae 4,125 3,715 +1 }0 cent went for freight-train cars, 0.6 per 
1 la Shee ee esate ic «ni Bcc X vcch ents ‘os af 7 hey a cent was for passenger-train cars and the 
All other (coke, wood, “fuel for illumination) Spe ore 6,470 5,496 + 17.7 remainder for other a ig 
. ; Capital expenditures for locomotives 
i a ios iano hs bes eo eke oe ne eS eG $585,832 $527,296 + 11.1 
| if ll is, in 1944 totaled $178,017,000, an increase 
Forest Products: ver the $142,070,000 
Crome thes Coomnind & setae): gino. s ono os ceding ep pninces 85,202 83,402 + 2.1 of 25 per_cent 0 $ ; 
Switch and bridge ties (treated & untreated) <5 13,174 9,469" + 39.1 Table III 
| Lumber, including timber (bridge & building, ‘equipment, ‘Tough ; abie j 
fl SG ear Grebe eehndevectecs 52,288 47,623 + 98 Gross Expenditures for Additions and 
Other forest we Ree pen rey aes J eho ew Oe ed 8,293 9,761 — 15.0 Betterments to Railway Property+ 
Total Forest Products $158,957 $150,255 + 5.8 Class. I Railways - a States—Years 
Iron and Steel Products: Total Total roadway Grand 
Steel rail (new & second hand except aang? $75,763 $60,074 + 26.1 : equiment & structures total 
i Wheels, axles & tires ........... ie — coe + ae Year (000) (000) 
Frogs, switches & crossings & parts of same .. 26,114 22,919 + 13. 1921.... $319,874 237,161 557,035 
Track fastenings, track bolts, spikes, etc.. $5,229 43,804 + 26.0 1922.... 1 45'509 etch bye 
Iron bridges, turntables & structural steel, all kinds. 4,348 3,827. + 13.6 1923.... 681,724 377,425 1,059,149 
Bar iron & steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabricated rolled shapes, 1924.... 493,509 381,135 874,744 
| wire netting & chain except light coil, boiler, firebox, tank, 1928... 338, \14 410,077 748,191 
a ae a ge a ee Sere 36,044 28,868 + 24.8 
Forgings & pressed ‘steel parts for locomotives 4,933 3,414 + 44.5 1926.... 371,922 513,164 885,086 
Car forgings, iron & steel and fabricated or shaped steel, for 1927.... 288,701 482,851 771,552 
passenger & freight cars ................ ; ney 20,344 11,367. + 78.9 1928.... 224,301 452,364 676,665 
Flues & tubes for locos. & stationary boilers ................ 7,732 6,450 + 20.0 1929.... 321,306 532,415 853,721 
) Interlocking & signal material RE Se PESTER 23,147 18,152 + 27.5 1930.... 328,269 544,339 872.608 
| Telegraph, telephone & radio material SE at ee 4,636 2,832 + 63.7 : 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, lag screws, pins & studs......... 13,452 11,481 + 17.2 1931.... 73,105 288.807 . 361,912 
Springs, helical & elliptical, all kinds for locomotives & cars.... 5,869 5,592 + 49 1932.... 36.371 130,823 167.194 
Locomotive & car castings, beams, couplers, frames & car roofs 66,114 49,440 + 33.7 Seg 15.454 88.493 103.947 
i Track . roadway tools all kinds, ar yee ws track Sgr ane megy 1934... .. 92,005 120,707 212,712 
wire fencing. Meter, hand, push velocipede cars & parts for | ‘ i j 
| ed ae Mateus: einlncibg 11,599 8,440 + 37.4 1935 79,335 108,967 188,302 
i Machinery & repair arts, including all power ‘driven. shop ‘ma- 1936.... 159,104 139,887 298,991 
Chinery ...... 2. ss ee.-ee esses. 8,842 4,383 +101.7 1937.... 322,877, 186,916 509,793 
| Machinery, boilers, repair parts & all other iron & steel | products 17,009 11,384 + 49.4 1938.... 115,408 ’ 111,529 226.937 
Pipe, iron & steel & fittings, all kinds 8,726 7,118 + 22.6 1939.... 133,388 128641 262.029 
Hardware, all kinds, including nails 6,962 6,255 + 11.3 1940.... 271.906 157.241 429 147 
Hand & small machine tools, on as drills, taps, reamers, dies, ‘ aeie , ; , 
/ chasers, including air tools parts 13,821 10,26 + 34.6 1 
De OIE NOIR 265s Sse Celia Sk idole Sk nino Sy 0 988 ES 29,248 21,552 + 35.7 ~ wa oem hes one — 
/ Standard & special mechanical appliances for locos.. 21,206 18,478 + 14.8 ‘ . | ' 
| og eee 255,981 198,301 454,282 
| Automotive equipment & supplies .......... ...... é 16,679 10,158 + 64.2 1944.... 328,231 231,881 560,112 
Total Iron and Steel Products $526,608 $410,803 + 28.2 t As compiled by Association of American Rail- 
Miscellaneous: reads, 
Cement So so Bia aleihalea pale sateha sd 3,613 3,026 + 19.3 i 7 
| Lubricating " oils '& grease, illuminating es: boiler compound, spent for that H 3.834 ( ve 1943, and com 
ei hed alee Nii BS, cee DORE ees 30,913 30,468 + 1.4 pared with $113,834,000 in 1942, $80,- 
pee ferrous metal & non-ferrous metal prods. 58s 29,544 + 21.3 607,000 in 1941, $54,351,000 in 1940, 
6 See Ft aks et Hyatt See Rh 5h SAE I te 20,582 19,509 + 5.5 : : 
All electrical materials .............0.0 00.0000. re pore 27,338 19,783 + 38.2 $42,807,000 in 1939 and $208,966,000 in 
meme med & peeing ra a Rr See — ori wars 20,258 + 10.1 1923. 
ommissary supplies for ining cars, camps restaurants 59,373 56,417 + 5.2 : 
Rubber & leather goods , 7,899 6,412 + 23.2 The year 1944 saw an increase of 37 
Glass, drugs, chemicals, including chemicals for timber treat- per cent in capital expenditures for 
| Ps Renner Muse ane “$970 + 01  freight-train cars and amounted to $134,- 
i] Posnnoer ea triseniies ts ae 8,443 7,631 + 10.6 533,000 compared with $97,890,000 in 
i ocomotive, train station supp eee 24,782 22,463 + 10.3 000 i 000 
| All other miscellaneous purchases ........ 53,956 47,594 + 13.4 1943, $201,112, pa 1942, $245,713, 
| | in 1941, $189,629,000 in 1940 and $66,- 
i Total Miscellaneous Purchases ....... $339,132 $305,927 + 10.8 779,000 in 1939. 
i Grbad Gide 6 5.83 bectncicala . $1,610,529 $1,394,281 + 15.5 A new low in capital expenditures for 
i 
| | = 
i pared with a total of $11,384,000 in 1943. Table IV 


Gross Capital Expenditures (In Thousands) on Railway Property—1940 to 1944+ 


Class I Railways in the United States 


Item 

Equipment 
Locomotives 
Rr re Freee eae 
ee.) re re rs rrr 
ee I ns. so ob v'o ba aban sis 0 whey 


oS re EE eee 
Roadway and Structures 
Additional main track* ; 
EE err | re Seer ee 
Heavier rail 
Additional ballast .........-.sseeeeneererees 
Shops and engine houses** .. 
Station and office buildings and other station 
facilities 
Bridges, tresles and culverts ...........+... 
Signals & interlockers, including telephone & 
telegraph lines, automatic train control, etc. 
All other improvements ................+... 


Total Roadway & Structures ............... 
raid : Spee” Vena sine cscaib bas 6 6 














1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
$178,017 $142,070 $113,834 $80,607 $54,351 
134,533 97,890 201,112 245,713 . 189,629 
1,921 5,828 24,075 29,544 18,417 
13,760 10,193 10,353 11,704 9,509 
$328,231 $255,981 $349,374 $367,568 $271,906 
$20,616 $18,493 $6,235 $3,781 $3,385 
36,666 39,254 43,330 25,374 14,233 
35,720 32,227 33,100 36,108 30,473 
6,997 6,229 5,487 5,635 4,994 
28,131 15,615 13,623 13,920 11,074 
13,433 10,320 10,623 11,251 7,891 
25,088 20,673 21,471 19,419 22,596 
22,091 16,041 16,261 13,439 10,275 
43,139 39,449 35,393 46,526 52,320 
$231,881 $198,301 $185,523 $175,453 $157,241 
$560,112 $454,282 $534,897 $543,021 $429,147 


t As compiled by Association of American Railroads. 
* Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material. 
** Shops and engine houses includes machinery and tools. 
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Table V 


Gross Capital Expenditures (In Thousands) on Railway Ptoperty—1944; 
Class I Railways in the United States 




















Unexpended Additional Total amount Amount Carry-over 
authorizationsauthorizations authorized expended of 
Item brought during including during unexpended 
over from year carry-over year authorizations 
1943 1944 from 1943 1944 to 1945 
A B C=A+B D E=C-D 
Equipment: 
Locomotives 0 RE CA oe $125,015 $131,410 $256,425 $178,017 $78,408 
Freight-train cars ..........-. 73,409 137,005 210,414 134,533 75,881 
Passenger-train cars ..... 2,925 24,743 27,668 1,921 25,747 
Other Equipment ..... 5,830 18,668 24,498 13,760 10,738 
Total Equipment ...... $207,179 $311,826 $519,005 $328,231 $190,774 
Roadway and Structures: 
Additional main track* $10,096 $26,278 $36,374 $20,616 $15,758 
Yards and sidings .....>*.. ‘ 26,046 29,832 55,878 36,666 19,212 
Hesvi S008 6s osseous, 13,774 46,441 60,215 35,720 24,495 
Additional ballast . 2,337 8,146 10,483 6,997 3,486 
Shops and engine houses (includ 
ing machine and tools) 13,853 43,530 57,383 28,131 29,252 
Station and office buildings and 
other station facilities 7,857 14,353 22,210 13,433 8,777 
Bridges, trestles and culverts 25,888 26,275 52,163 25,088 27,075 
Signals and interlockers, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, au- 
tomatic train control, etc. ... 20,939 28,611 49,550 22,091 27,459 
All other improvements ; 36,813 49,572 86,385 43,139 43,246 
Total roadway & structures. $157,603 $273,038 $430,641 $231,881 $198,760 
Grand Total $364,782 $584,864 $949,646 $560,112 $389,534 


+ As compiled by Association of American Railroads. 
* Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material. 








passenger-train cars was established in 
1944 when these expenditures dipped 
66 per cent below 1943 figures and 
amounted to only $1,921,000, compared 
with $5,828,000 in 1943, $24,075,000 in 
1942, $295,544,000 in 1941, $18,417,000 
in 1940 and $19,723,000 in 1939. 


M. of W. Expenditures Spurt 


Purchases of steel rails showed an in- 
crease of 26 per cent in 1944 when they 
amounted to $75,763,000; track fasten- 
ings increased in the same proportion 
and amounted to $55,229,000, while ex- 
penditures for switches, frogs and cross- 
ings amounted to $26,114,000, an in- 
crease of approximately 14 per cent com- 
pared with 1943. 

For track and roadway tools of all 
kinds, motor cars and trailers, miscel- 
laneous track material and wire fencing, 
the railways spent $11,599,000 in 1944 
or 37 per cent more than in the pre- 
vious year. Expenditures for ballast in- 
creased almost 6 per cent and amounted 
to $20,582,000. oe 

Treated and untreated  crossties 
showed comparatively little change and 
expenditures amounted to $85,202,000 
compared with $83,402,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. Purchases of switch and 
bridge ties, on the other hand spurted 
39 per cent in 1944, amounted to $13,- 
174,000 and reflected the effect of a 
better price incentive. 

In 1944 the railways received $23,- 
147,000 of interlocking and signal mate- 
rial, 27 per cent more than in the pre- 
vious year and their purchases of tele- 
graph, telephone and radio material 
amounted to $4,636,000 or an increase 
of 63 per cent. In addition the roads 
received $27,338,000 of electrical mate- 
rials or 38 per cent more than in 1943. 

Since the foregoing figures do not in- 
clude any expenditures for machinery, 
apparatus, materials and supplies that 
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were purchased for the railways by con- 
tractors engaged in making additions 
and improvements to Class I railway 
property, the following data, as com- 
piled by the A. A. R., indicates the ex- 
tent of this work in 1944 and the value 
of the materials involved. Gross capital 
expenditures for roadway and structures 
last year totaled $231,881,000, an in- 
crease of $33,580,000 or approximately 
17 per cent over 1943, 24 per cent more 
than in 1942, 31 per cent greater than 
in 1941, 47 per cent more than in 1940 


and 80 per cent greater than in 1939. 


Approximately $100,000,000 was spent 
for the improvement of tracks and sid- 
ings. Capital expenditures for additional 
main tracks totaled $20,616,000, 11 per 
cent more than in 1943, more than three 
times the amount spent for that purpose 
in 1942, five times the amount spent in 
1941 and six times the amount spent in 
1940. 

Expenditures for the erection of new 
and the modernization of existing shops 
and enginehouses amounted to $28,131,- 
000, an increase of 80 per cent over 1943, 
more than double similar expenditures 
in each of the years 1942 and 1941, 152 
per cent greater than expenditures for 
1940 and almost three times those of 
1939, 


Signaling Purchases 


The railways also spent $25,088,000 
for new and the improvement of exist- 
ing bridges, trestles and culverts, an in- 
crease of 21 per cent over 1943, 17 per 
cent more than in 1942, 29 per cent 
more than in 1941 and 11 per cent more 
than in 1940. 

Capital expenditures for signals, in- 
terlockers, telephone and telegraph lines 
increased 37 per cent in 1944 and totaled 
$22,091,000 compared with $16,041,000 
in 1943, $16,261,000 in 1942, $13,439,- 
000 in 1941 and $10,275,000 in 1940. 

Improvements to station and office fa- 
cilities also showed a sharp increasé last 
year and amounted to $13,433,000 or 30 
per cent more than in 1943, 27 per cent 
more than in 1942, 20 per cent more than 
in 1941 and 71 per cent more than in 
1940. 


. 2S 





Chapel on Wheels Serves Army Railroaders 


The 729th Railway Operating Battalion brings Divine Services to its 17 detachments between Cher- 
commodates 


bourg and Lisieux—The chapel, which ac 
captured at Cherbourg 


men, is a renovated German gage car, 
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Adapts Steam Facilities for Diesels 


Modified enginehouse on Atlantic Coast Line at Way- 
cross, Ga., incorporates latest design features at 
with minimum use of critical materials 


small cost, 


N example of how existing steam lo- 
comotive shop and enginehouse fa- 
cilities can be adapted to the efficient 
maintenance and repair of modern Die- 
sel locomotives is seen on the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Waycross, Ga., where this 
road is now handling the inspection, 
servicing, running maintenance and re- 
pair of twenty-four 2700-hp. Diesel- 
electric freight locomotives in former 
steam locomotive facilities, adapted in 
part to permit these new classes of work 
under favorable conditions. 
At Waycross, an important junction 
point in south Georgia, the A. C. L. has 
long maintained a large steam locomo- 


tive erecting and backshop, along with 
a large modern enginehouse. When in 
1943 it received the first of 24 new Die- 
sel freight locomotives for operation be- 
tween Richmond and Waycross, con- 
sideration had already been given to the 
provision of suitable facilities for the 
servicing, maintaining and repairing of 
this new power, and Waycross had been 
decided upon as the logical point to carry 
out this work. With capacity available 
in both the backshop and enginehouse 
at this point for work on Diesels, re- 
sulting in part from the substitution of 
Diesels for steam units, it was decided 
to take advantage of the facilities al- 





Front View of the Three-Stall Diesel Shop Section of the Enginehouse, Show- 
ing Pits, Depressed Floor, and Elevated Platforms Between Locomotive Positions 


wal i 





Side View of the Enginehouse Diesel Shop, Showing General Type of Construc- 


tion, an Elevated Working Platform and the Storehouse Loading Platform 
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ready available, altering them as nec- 
essary to permit efficient Diesel shop 
operations, and thus, in the interest of 
the war effort, avoid to a maximum the 
use of critical building materials. 


Enginehouse Changes 


In following out this plan few changes 
were necessary in the backshop other 
than to provide space necessary for work 
on Diesel locomotive trucks, traction 
motors, wheels and the engine units 
themselves. An existing drop table in 
the enginehouse afforded means for re- 
moving trucks, wheels and traction mo- 
tors, and existing 10-ton and 50-ton 
overhead traveling cranes in the back- 
shop afforded means for the handling of 
wheels and motors and for removing 
and replacing complete engines and gen- 
erators, as required. On the other hand, 
to permit the effective inspection and 
running maintenance of the new power, 
with greatest efficiency on the part of 
the shop forces, fundamental changes 
were made ‘in three stalls of the exist- 
ing enginehouse. 

The enginehouse at Waycross is a 
15-stall, frame structure of the round- 
house type, served by a 100-ft., three- 
point bearing turntable. It is 108 ft. 
deep, from entrance to outer circle wall, 
and each stall was equipped. with a 
standard-type inspection pit. In a gen- 
erally temperate climate, the house has 
open ends and no-entrance doors. 

On the basis of the anticipated imme- 
diate needs for Diesel servicing and 
maintenance at Waycross, which was 
to involve the handling of nine of the 
new locomotives in each 24-hour period, 
it was decided to turn over three end 
stalls of the house for Diesel work and 
to incorporate in them: the latest fea- 
tures of pit, floor and platform construc- 
tion for that work. Also, fundamental 
to the plan, the three-pit Diesel section 
was made independent of the remainder 
of the house by means of a partition wall, 
and was provided with an auxiliary 
shop, office and storeroom area of its 
own, in a 42 to 50-ft., one-story exten- 
sion at its outer end. 


Two Floor Levels 


The old floor and pits were removed 
and completely rebuilt; the pits with a 
minimum inside depth of 4% ft. below 
the top of rail, and the new floor be- 
tween pits with its top surface 30 in. 
below the top of pit rails. Both the new 
pits and the depressed floor areas were 
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Storage for Nearly 600,000 Gal. of Fuel Oil and for 16,000 Gal. of Lubricating Oil 
Is Provided Directly Behind the Diesel Shop 


General Plan of the Diesel Mainte- 

nance Shop, Showing Pits, Elevated 

Platforms, Cleaning Room, Work 
Room and Store Room 


100' 
Turntable 
iy 























42-0 Enginehouse 


built of conerete, 12 in. thick, and 
throughout were pitched toward the 
turntable end for drainage. The new 
pits, with their outer ends equipped with 
ramps, and with each fitted with 19 re- 
cessed electric lights in its side walls, 
permit the ready inspection and main- 
tenance of traction motors and under- 
frames under the most favorable condi- 
tions. At the same time the depressed 
floor provides for the ready inspection 
and maintenance of locomotive running 
gear and brakes with a minimum amount 
of stooping on the part of the shop forces 
engaged in this work. 

Still another feature of the Diesel shop 
area is the provision of elevated plat- 
forms continuously along and between 
the three pit tracks, and along the outer 
sides of the two outermost of these 
tracks, the teps of these platforms be- 
ing directly at locomotive engine-floor 
height, 4 ft. 7 in. above the top of pit 
rails. Thus, in reality, the shop has two 
continuous working floor levels, the 
upper level precluding all climbing up 
and down, to and from the cabs of lo- 
comotives, and also the laborious han- 
dling of parts between two levels, with 
the attendant danger of damage to parts 
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and of strain on, if not possibly injury 
to, workmen. 

The elevated platforms, to each of 
which access is gained from the de- 
pressed floor level at the front end by 
means of stairs, have reinforced con- 
crete decks and afford working under- 
clearance of 6 ft. 3% in. Each of the 
platforms is supported on two rows of 
scrap superheater flues, functioning as 
columns, which are set well back from 
the edges so as to occasion minimum in- 
terference to the operations of workmen 
on the lower level. 

To continue the advantages of the ele- 
vated platforms between tracks, these 





platforms were extended continuously 
around the outer end of the Diesel sec- 
tion, and lead directly into the new shop, 
office and storeroom section built onto 
this part of the enginehouse. This annex 
section, which has a depth of 42 ft. at 
one end and of 50 ft. at the other, is of 
the one-story, leanto type, fully en- 
closed with corrugated asbestos siding. 
Its floor, of wood, is at the sarne level 
as the elevated platforms of the shop 
proper and is divided by partitions into 
three principal areas, one designated a 
cleaning room, another a work room, 
and the third a storeroom. Doorways 
in the separating partitions provide for 
movement between these three rooms as 
required, and other doorways permit 
ready movement from any of the rooms 
directly to the elevated platforms be- 
tween pit tracks, 

The cleaning room, which houses an 
enclosed shop foreman’s office, 15 ft. by 
20 ft., and an enclosed tool room, 13 ft. 
by 20 ft., is used primarily for cleaning 
air filters, packing lubricating oil filters, 
and for cleaning all parts removed from 
locomotives for repair or reconditioning. 
The room is fully equipped with modern 
facilities for the rapid cleaning of fil- 
ters, and is served by an auxiliary out- 
side platform, supporting a vat for the 
cleaning, in the open, of cylinder heads, 
liners, pistons, gear cases, etc. This 
platform, with its cleaning vat, is served 
by a %-ton overhead monorail hoist, 
which extends into the cleaning room, 
and thence laterally into the work room, 
where the cleaned parts are repaired or 
otherwise reconditioned. 

Beyond the work room is the store- 
room, exclusively for Diesel parts and 
materials. This room includes a small 
storekeeper’s office and is served along 
its outer side by a floor-level receiving 
platform. Thus all cleaning and repair 
operations are on the same level and are 
lined up in ordered sequence, with new 
or replacement parts readily available 
and convenient to all parts of the shop. 


Servicing Facilities 


Diesel sanding facilities at Waycross 
are located on one of the leads to the 
shop, while refueling, lubricating oil 
changes and the replenishing of cooling 
water supplies are done within the shop 
itself while routine inspection and run- 
ning maintenance operations are under 
way. 

To permit this, each pit track is 
served by fuel oil, lubricating oil and 
distilled water lines, with outlets con- 
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Part Cross Section Through the Pit Area of the Diesel Shop, Showing the Rela- 
tionship Between the Different Working Levels 
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venient to the points of delivery on loco- 
motives. 

The fuel supply is stored in a series 
of six above-ground steel tanks with a 
combined capacity of approximately 
600,000 gal., these tanks being filled 
from tank cars, three of which can be 
spotted and unloaded at one time by 
means of a 300-gal. per min., electric- 
ally-driven centrifugal pump. From the 
storage tanks the oil is pumped through 
six Michiana Wastex-type oil filters to 
a series of 2%4-in. fuel oil lines, one of 
which is fixed permanently to one of the 
sidewalls of each track pit. Each of 
these service pipes has two outlet valves, 
with short connections to reach the fuel 
tanks of the Diesel units. 

Lubricating oil for the Diesels is 
stored in two 8,000-gal. steam-heated, 
above-ground tanks, directly to the rear 
of the enginehouse, and is pumped to 
the Diesel shop by a small centrifugal 
pump. 

Within the shop, the oil is carried 
along both sides of each pit in 1%- 
in. pipe lines clamped to the under- 
side of the adjacent elevated platforms, 
which are brought up through each plat- 
form at the proper points to ten-foot 
delivery standpipes. Each of these stand- 
pipes, located opposite the normal posi- 
tion of the cab door as the locomotive 
stands in servicing position, is equipped 
with a 10-ft. length of flexible hose for 
making delivery of the oil directly to 
the lubricating oil tank on each unit. 
Worn or used lubricating oil is drawn 
off from the Diesel units when the al- 
lowed mileage has been obtained, and 
is then shipped to the renovating plant 
at Jacksonville, Fla., where it is cleaned 
and restored for further use. 

Distilled water for the cooling sys- 
tems of the Diesel units is, obtained from 
the general shop steam line at Way- 
cross and is stored in a 1250-gal. wood 
tank located on a 40-ft. tower. This 
water is piped to the locomotive positions 
in the shop through a series of 1%-in. 
pipe lines located on both sides of each 
track pit. 

All of the various pipe lines in the 
shop are painted in colors correspond- 
ing with the color scheme employed by 
the Diesel builder within the Diesel 
units, thus avoiding the possibility of 
confusion and of making errors in serv- 
icing operations. 


Heavy Repairs 


When it becomes necessary to remove 
wheels, a truck, or a traction motor, the 
Diesel locomotive is spotted over the 
Whiting drop table in the steam section 
of the enginehouse, and the relieved units 
are rolled out over a track directly to a 
point in the backshop where space and 
crane equipment are available for work- 
ing on them. Here, two complete re- 
placement trucks are kept fully assem- 
bled for immediate substitution for those 
released for repairs, and here also are 
maintained a number of replacement 
traction motors and wheel assemblies for 
immediate use. 

Heavy Diesel engine repairs and over- 
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hauling, as well as similar work on main 
generators, are also carried out in the 


backshop, where a 50-ton traveling crane ° 


is used for lifting out and replacing 
units as required. To avoid delays to 
locomotives during engine or generator 
shopping operations, a spare engine and 
generator are maintained in the shop 
for immediate substitution for units set 
out for overhauling. Thus the release of 
a locomotive in the backshop for the re- 
sumption of road service is accomplished 
in a matter of only a few hours rather 
than days. 

Normally the Diesels serviced at Way- 
cross make a round trip between Way- 


cross and Richmond, Va., a total dis. 
tance of 1210 miles, with a full tonnage 
train, between shop inspections, and 
sometimes, in addition on such runs, 
they include a double-back run between 
Richmond and Florence, S. C., resulting 
in a total run of 1,900 miles for the ful] 
trip, before arriving back at the home 
terminal. 

The facilities at Waycross were plan- 
ned and built under the general di- 
rection of F. S. Robbins, general super- 
intendent motive power of the Atlantic 
Coast Lines, and under the immediate 
supervision of J. Grant, superintendent 
of motive power at Waycross. 


Car Shortage Looms as Harvest} 
Season Nears 


Senate investigation ordered as heavy traffic to 
coasts from Midwest prevents building up supply 


HE western railways, faced with a 
new wheat movement commencing 
about June 1, are confronted with a se- 
rious car situation. As of March 1 it 
was estimated that between 1,200 and 
1,300 country elevators in the North- 
western region were blocked (full) and 
between 800 and 900 in the Southwest 
were full due to lack of empty box cars. 
Basically the situation is the result of 
two factors. First, and by far most im- 
portant, has been the failure to permit 
the railroads to construct enough new 
box cars to maintain the total ownership 
at its pre-war level although traffic de- 
mands are far ahead of that level. In 
1943 only 2,279 new box cars were in- 
stalled, in 1944 only 17,600. In 1945 
railroads were permitted to order 21,700, 
but recent action of the War Produc- 
tion Board has cut second quarter de- 
liveries nearly in half. The second fac- 
tor in the car shortage in the west has 
been the dislocation of box cars caused 
by the war and severe winter weather 
conditions in the Northeast. A survey 
by regions of conditions prevailing on 
March: 1 indicated the following per- 
centages of box cars on line to owner- 
ship: Allegheny district 108, Eastern 
district 96, Northwestern district 58, 
Central western district 94, Southwest- 
ern district 79. The percentages, where 
available, for individual railroads as of 
March 1 and March 15 are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

While it is recognized that distribu- 
tion of cars on the sole basis of per- 
centage of cars on line to ownership is 
not an equitable method for the reason 
that it tends to understate the needs of 
railroads handling an abnormally large 
volume of overhead or long-haul freight 
traffic which requires large number of 
cars that do not become available for 


local loadings, although charged against 
that railroad, this is the only definite 
statistical measure available that can 
be used. The apparently more realistic 
basis of orders for empty equipment has 
been tried in the past and found inade- 
quate due to duplication and pyramiding 
of orders in excess of what can actually 
be loaded without unreasonable car de- 
tention. Recognizing these shortcom- 
ings, these figures are a fairly accurate 
measure of the disruption of the normal 
distribution of freight cars that now 
exists, especially when examined on a 
regional, rather than on an individual 
railroad basis. 


Order of February 19 


Since the beginning of the present war 
there has been a tendency for freight 
cars to accumulate on the coasts and 
particularly in the Northeastern regions. 
This tendency, however, did not assume 
serious proportions until the recent snow 
and ice storms in January and February 
caused almost complete cessation ot! 
freight movements in a large section 0! 
the country, resulting in a tremendous 
accumulation of freight cars, both loaded 
and empty, in the Northeast with cor- 
responding loss of car days. 

In an effort to secure a more equitable 
distribution of freight equipment, the 
Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads directed the east- 
ern lines to handle in empty movement 
via the Chicago, Peoria, Springfield, 
and East St. Louis, Ill., gateways 1,400 
box and automobile cars per day. From 
the effective date of this order on Feb- 
ruary 19, to April 5, approximately 54,- 
189 such cars had been delivered to the 
western lines, 80 per cent moving via 
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Some of the Thousands of Cars That Have Been Diverted from 
the Grain Movements to Handling of War Traffic 


Chicago. A. A. R. representatives at 
Chicago and East St. Louis are distrib- 
uting some cars to individual western 
lines for their own use and are ear- 
marking others for movement to lines 
not reaching the gateways, such as the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

Although the number of cars deliv- 
ered is large, little headway has been 
made towards building up an adequate 
car supply on the western lines because 





Per Cent of All Box Cars on Line to 
Ownership 


Per Cent on Per Cent on 


Railroad March 1 March 15 
Eastern District 
Boston & Maine fiw 
Delaware & Hudson 155 
Erie ee 
Grand Trunk Western .. 66 
New York Central System 116 
New Haven .... 363 
Pennsylvania oc <i 
Pere Marquette ‘ 55 
Wabash ..... has , 73 
Allegheny District 
Baltimore & Ohio ; 93 
Central of New Jersey 249 
Reading ae 166 
Northwestern District 
Chicago & North Western 61 66 
Chicago Great Western 61 74 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 120 
Great Northern ‘ 39 
Green Bay & Western... . 71 
Milwantiah. 0.3.0 Gitiss ans 59 57 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 43 44 
Northern Pacific ........ 58 $3 
SoG” gales ct gates ecw 52 48 
Central Western District 
Altomsiseitecatkiatie testes rk 175 
Burlington ....... co ae 62 
Chicago & Fastern Illinois ... 161 
Colorado & Southern . ' 163 
Denver & Rio Grande 

Wesberit ono eS ack. avs 78 
Ft. Worth & Denver City, ... 62 
Illinois rminal .....i. a 98 
Rock Island ...... 65 73 
Santa  , Be ae a os 94 93 
Southern Pacific ........ 137 140° 
Union Pacific .......... 89 ae 
Western Pacifi¢ ...... am. 135 ~ 123 

7 
Southwestern District 
Gulf Gonst-Eineg 0 OL .. 140 
International-Great North- 

CO Sk SA as ok 133 
Nansas City Southern .. 107 108 
\lissouri-Kansas-Texas . 91 81 
Missouri Pacific ........ 74 86 
St. Louis-San Franciseo.. 52 $2 
St. Louis Southwestern... 112 118 
'exas & New Orleans.... 185 154 
Texas & Pacific’ ........ 160 86 
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ot the tremendous accumulation of un- 
filled orders. A large portion of the 
cars diverted to the west are loaded 
within a few days after receipt by the 
western lines with vital war freight car- 
rying them back into the Northeastern 
section of the country. To date, the 
demands for cars for shipments of war 
freight have been so great that it has 
been impossible to place any large num- 
ber in grain traffic between country ele- 
vators and terminals, although, once 
such a movement can be inaugurated, a 
satisfactory pool of cars can be main- 
tained with little difficulty. 

In the meantime the western lines are 
faced with demands for large numbers 
of cars for movement of corn, kaffir 
corn, milo maize, and similar grains 
which are now in open storage and 
which, because of their high moisture 
content are in danger of spoiling unless 
moved to dryers or direct to processing 
plants. According to the latest available 
reports there are 1,923 country elevators 
blocked which must be relieved if the 
coming wheat crop is to be handled suc- 
cessfully. At present the terminal ele- 
vators are in a rather fluid condition and 
can take, subject only to securing suffi- 
cient labor to unload cars, all of the 
wheat the country elevators can offer, 
and under normal conditions such a 
movement would now be under way in 
order to make room for the new crop. 
Due to lack of cars there is virtually no 
such movement now taking place. 
Should the car supply continue to pro- 
hibit such a movement, it will be neces- 
sary to store the new wheat crop on the 
farms and in such makeshift storage 
space as can be found until the country 
elevators can be cleared of the 1944 crop. 


Record Port Movement 


Notwithstanding the importance of 
opening the country elevators so that 
they can assist in the movement of the 
new crop, various governmental agen- 
cies have placed orders for the shipment 
of more than 100,000 cars of wheat from 
the terminal elevators to the ports for 
lerfi-lease, relief, and military purposes. 


This movement will, in any event, place 
a severe strain on the already depleted 
car supply by reason of the long hauls 
involved, and if any considerable por- 
tion is routed through the Eastern ports 
will further drain off the cars now in 
the area. Even with a normal car sup- 
ply such a movement at this time of the 
year would present the western railways 
with a difficult problem, but coming as 
it does in the midst of a most serious 
car situation, it does not appear likely 
that the lines will be able to clear the 
country elevators before the harvest 
season. 


Men and Power Available 


At present the western railroads can 
offer no assurance that there will be suf- 
ficient cars to move either the remainder 
of the 1944 wheat crop to the terminal 
markets, or the 1945 crop without delay. 
Barring unforeseen developments, they 
anticipate no serious motive power short- 
ages to interfere with orderly handling 
of the crops. 

Meanwhile, the problem of sufficient 
man-power to operate trains and 
tions is difficult, but is not expected to 
be insurmountable. Most lines advise 
that they can borrow men from other 
divisions and that, by working crews the 
full 16 hours allowed, there should be no 
failures due to lack of men. 


Sta- 


Senate to Investigate 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate Com- 
mittee on interstate commerce an- 
nounced this week that the committee 
will conduct an investigation of the 
grain-car shortage with public hearings 
starting next Tuesday, April 17. The 
committee is. thus proceeding with a 
probe of the kind called for in Senate 
Resolution 115 introduced on April 9 by 
one of its members—Senator Reed, Re- 
publican of Kansas—without having 
bothered to take any action in the way 
of reporting that resolution to the Sen- 
ate for consideration. 

The investigation called for in the 
Reed resolution would have been con- 
ducted by the same committee, or a sub- 
committee thereof. The resolution as- 
serts among its “whereases” that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission “has 
failed to give the matter adequate con- 
sideration and failed to take any action 
in the way of relieving the situation”; 
that the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion “went further and scornfully re- 
jected the prayer of the Kansas City 
grain conference on March 22 for re- 
lief”; and that the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads “has not corrected the 
flagrant dislocation of the grain-car 
supply to which attention has repeatedly 
been called over a period of several 
months.” 

The resolution also asserts that the 
present situation, wherein 2,000 country 
elevators are filled with grain and closed 
“through inability to get railroad cars,” 
and “millions of bushels” of grain have 
deteriorated, has obtained “for a longer 
period than for any previous harvesting 
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period with no signs of improvement.” 
Senator Reed’s bill of particulars was 
the nine-page letter he addressed on 
April 5 to Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Carroll Miller, Director J. 
Monroe Johnson of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and President J. 
J. Pelley of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Representatives of the grain trade in 
the eleven middle western states met 
again in Kansas City on April 10 and 
listened for hours to doleful reports on 
conditions and future prospects of trans- 
portation for the wheat movement. A 
delegation of eight members was ap- 
pointed to go to Washington and demand 
from the O. D. T., the I. C. C. and the 
A. A. R. that more box cars be supplied 
for the impending wheat harvest. This 
delegation will arrive in Washington on 
April 17. Meanwhile, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that an all- 
time record harvest of winter wheat is 
to be expected. 

Senator Reed’s letter, it said, was 
written “because of the distressing fail- 
ure to fully comprehend the transporta- 
tion situation in the grain belt.” This 
“failure,” he added, “is especially pro- 
nounced on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Office of 
Defense Transportation,” and he cited 
letters written recently by Commissioner 
Miller and Director Johnson to E. R. 
Jessen, president of the Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., in reply to a com- 
munication wherein the latter had passed 
along recommendations for relief meas- 
ures which had been framed at Kansas 
City’s March 22 grain conference, men- 
tioned above. 


Senator Reed’s Appraisal 


Senator Reed called the Johnson 
reply, rejecting the recommendations, 
“intemperate,” while he looked upon 
Commissioner Miller’s treatment of the 
question as “casual” and “obviously 
based upon incomplete information and 
inadequate consideration.” And he also 
criticized the railroads “for this situa- 
tion,” although he had “no criticism of 
the overall performance of the rail- 
roads.” As Senator Reed appraised the 
current situation, the grain-producing 
areas as of March 24 were “short 163,- 
000 carloadings.” 

In calling attention to the “dislocation 
of box cars,” he presented figures, as of 
November 1, 1944, and 1945, on the per- 
centage of box cars to ownership on 
certain roads. His figures showed ex- 
cesses of cars on line over ownership on 
a group of eastern roads, while the west- 
ern roads he listed had on their lines 
fewer cars than they owned. “When 
railroads like the Boston & Maine and 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford,” he went on, “must utilize prac- 
tically their entire ox car ownership 
for the handling of l.c.l. freight, it neces- 
sarily follows that they are using some 
other lines’ box cars for their carload 
loading even though the complete move- 
ment is on their own rails. This situa- 
tion has been repeatedly brought to the 
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attention of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. It is time that something 
was done about it. We have not come 
to a time when lLc.l. freight on eastern 
railroads may use western railroad cars 
while western grain rots on the ground.” 

The Senator conceded that, under or- 
ders of the A. A. R.; empty box cars 
are now moving westward; but he in- 
sisted that “they are not yet moving in 
the volume necessary to relieve the pres- 
ent situation and prevent a great waste 
of food material.” With the introduc- 
tion of his resolution, Senator Reed got 
his letter printed in the April 9 issue of 
the Congressional Record. 


Other Senators Give Views 


On the same day other senators in- 
jected considerable discussion of the car 
shortage into what was nominally a de- 
bate on the question of extending lend- 
lease. Senator Aiken, Republican of 
Vermont, said that the grain producers 
would not be experiencing their present 
transportation difficulties if the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway had been built. 
Senator Langer, Republican of North 
Dakota, inserted into the record various 
telegrams he had received from elevator 
operators who reported very small num- 
bers of cars placed recently for loading. 
Mr. Langer said that he had voted 
against extension of lend-lease last year, 
and “I shall vote against it again unless 
farm implements, box cars and locomo- 
tives are excluded.” 

There was other talk about railroad 
equipment going abroad, including the 
comment of Senator Wherry, Republi- 
can of Nebraska, who thought it but rea- 
sonable to suggest that “a larger per- 
centage of the output of the car manu- 
facturers in America should be turned 
over to our own railroads until they can 
catch up and have sufficient rolling 
stock to take care of the business in this 
country.” Senator Butler, Republican, 
also of Nebraska, found in recent data 
on unloadings at the ports the basis for 
a statement to the effect that some re- 
lief would be afforded if cars consigned 
to the ports were unloaded more ex- 
peditiously. 


Barkley Supports Railroads 


Without “undertaking to condone the 
shortage of cars,” Majority Leader 
Barkley of Kentucky expressed his view 
that it is not ‘quite fair’ to criticize the 
railroads, the I. C. C. and the O. D. T. 
for the absence of box cars in certain 
localities of the country. “We all know 
there is a shortage of railroad transpor- 
tation,” he said. “The shortage is due 
to war conditions. In view of that fact 
I think the railroads are entitled to have 
it said that on the whole they have done 
one of the most magnificent jobs in the 
history of the United States in serving 
the people of this country in the midst 
of war. 

“Twenty-five years ago it was neces- 
sary for the government to take charge 
of the railroads and operate them, be- 
cause, in a sense, they had broken down. 








Canada, Too, Is Worried 
About Wheat Cars 


A meeting of the Grain Transpor- 

tation Committee in Montreal dealt 
with a shortage of box cars which 
western advices say is giving rise to 
a “crucial situation” in the move- 
ment of grain. 
’ In Montreal Transport Controller 
Lockwood said the “debit balance” 
of Canadian box cars in the United 
States now stands at about 12,500 
cars and that the American Associa- 
tion has ordered eastern and south- 
ern lines to return Canadian cars to 
Canada empty. 

Fear has been expressed in the 
West that any hold-up in deliveries 
likely would cause a serious pileup 
when traffic facilities later become 
fully taxed to meet the requirements 
of the intensified war in the Pacific. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported in its March review of the 
wheat situation that the eastward 
flow of wheat by rail from the Lake- 
head during February was reduced 
to “less than” 765,000 bushels, the 
smallest movement recorded in Feb- 
ruary for a number of years and a 
reflection of the shortage of box cars 
on Canadian railways. 











So far during the present war the gov- 
ernment has not been required to take 
over the railroads. The railroads have 
increased their rolling stock as much as 
they could under the circumstances. The 
fact that an unusually large percentage 
of their rolling stock has been used in 
the transportation of war materials is 
something that could not be avoided. 
The condition to which the senator | Mr. 
Langer] has referred as existing in his 
own state might be multiplied more or 
less by many similar situations in vari- 
ous parts of the country. They are due 
to war conditions.” 





“Sparky” Photo Roseville 


The Southern Pacific Shops at Rose- 

ville Turned Out This Conveyance for 

Call-Boy C. W. Walton—It Is Said the 

Puddle Jumper Will Make 65 Miles to 
a Gallon of Gasoline 
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Selection and Training of Supervisors 


7 
In building for the future the supervisor is most im- 


portant, for upon his selection and training will depend 
the difference between economic and costly operation 


N building for a future which will be 

insured of good, capable and efficient 
supervision, no more important problem 
than the selection of the supervisor will 
present itself. 

The care with which this task is done 
will be the measure of future success; 
the difference between good and unsatis- 
factory production; between a smoothly 
functioning organization and unwilling 
compliance with orders; between har- 
mony and continual labor troubles; be- 
tween good workmanship and poor work- 
manship; and finally, between economic 
and costly operation, 


Shopping for a Supervisor 


In “shopping” for the boiler super- 
visor, as in the case of any shopping for 
any article you might need, the proper 
fundamentals behind the task are: First, 
to know what you want, and second, to 
start early enough so that when the su- 
pervisor is needed you will already have 
located him. This means that you should 
not follow either the ordinary shopping 
practice of woman or man. Most women 
start shopping without knowing exactly 
what they want.- They start early enough 
ordinarily and, being endowed with more 
patience than ‘the average man, usually 
keep looking until they find something 
that suits them. On the contrary, when a 
man shops he usually knows exactly what 
he wants, but because of lack of patience 
finally accepts a “just as good” substi- 
tute rather than to keep on looking, or 


has to take. a substitute because the seat * 


of his pants is already out. Neither of 
these procedures will do when you are 
shopping for a supervisor. 

This task requires you to know what 
kind of man you want; how many super- 
visors you are likely to need and when 
you are likely to need them; where you 
are most likely to find them; how to 
train them for their jobs; and how to 
interest them in accepting the job. Tak- 
ing these requirements in their order let 
us see how the job should be done. 

What Kind of a Man Do You Want? 
The supervisor should have a good per- 
sonality, that is to say, he should have 
that unexplainable something which 
makes men like and respect him and 
makes him like and respect the rights 
ol other men. Next, he should have nat- 
ural mechanical ability so that he may 
readily progress with his job. Then he 
should have a reasonably good educa- 

This article is one of the contributions to a 
Symposium on the training of supervisors pre- 
fered for the yearbook of the aster Boiler 
Makers’ Association. This paper deals ificall 


with the boiler supervisor, but the principles whic 
it contains are generally applicable. 
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tion so that he understands instructions, 
clearly conveys his instructions to his 
men, and keeps properly all necessary 
records. Finally, he should have a back- 
ground of good varied mechanical ex- 
perience, including design, layout, con- 
struction and repairs of locomotive boil- 
ers and other equipment which is the 
boiler department’s responsibility. 

How Many Supervisors Are You 
Likely to Need?—This is another phase 
of the shopping problem that is often 
overlooked. Some men asked to buy 
bananas for the family table would come 
back with more than could possibly be 
consumed before they spoiled. Other men 
would return with sufficient only for 
themselves. Too many candidates for 
supervisory jobs may result in some of 
them becoming spoiled and too few, on 
the contrary, are just as bad for the or- 
ganization. The first and most neces- 
sary requisite here is to know your or- 
ganization. Not only does this mean to 
know the supervisors, but, as far as is 
humanly possible, every man in the or- 
ganization from the latest employed la- 
borer to the top ranking supervisor. 
Only by so doing can you know how 
many supervisors you should have and 
how many vacancies for supervisors you 
are likely to have to fill in any given 
period. You must know what supervi- 
sion is necessary to get the best results 
from your organization, and vou must 
know the capabilities, shortcomings, phy- 
sical condition, age, attitude and even 
the home life of your existing supervi- 
sors. You must know the mortality rate, 
retirement dates, the possible loss to 
other departments and other industries 
from your supervisory ranks. Such in- 
timate knowledge will serve to answer 
both the question of how many super- 
visors you are going to need and about 
when you will need them. 

Where Are You Likely to Find Su- 
pervisors?—You are not going to find 
them, at least not full-fledged supervi- 
sors. What you must look for and find 
are the candidates for those positions, 
who possess certain fundamental quali- 
fications, some of which are inherent and 
others are susceptible to development. 
A few such candidates will be found 
among your existing employees. The 
balance will have to be induced into the 
ranks of your employees through the 
apprentice systems. 


The best candidate is one who has 
been trained so that his background of 
experience will eventually fit him for 
any supervisor’s position in the boiler 
department. Mechanically that means he 
must be a boilermaker in the true sense 
of the word. The scope rule in the ma- 
jority of labor agreements spells out the 
things which he must be qualified to do 
and do well. Part of this you must see 
that he learns during his apprenticeship. 
The balance, which is even greater, you 
must give him after he becomes a jour- 
neyman. Whenever possible this experi- 
ence should include not only shop but 
also engine terminal work. If he knows 
what it is going to take to maintain the 
boiler he builds or repairs he will build 
a better boiler. If he knows how a boiler 
is built or given general repairs he will 
know better how to take care of it when 
it goes into service. While he is receiv- 
ing this mechanical training you must 
follow him closely, study him intently in 
order to be sure that he has those other 
essential supervisory qualities which you 
suspected he had when he started his 
apprenticeship. If you find that you were 
wrong, that he does not possess them in 
the necessary degree, the fairest thing 
to him and to your company is to cross 
him from your potential supervisors’ list 
at once and make the best mechanic out 
of him that you can. If your close ob- 
servance of him verifies the fact that he 
possesses those qualifications to a satis- 
factory degree, start at once to develop 
him into a supervisor. 


Grooming Him to the Job 


Diamonds are not mined without 
sweat, and after being mined are not in 
shape for the market without painstaking 
care, cutting and polishing. No more 
can you expect to produce a good super- 
visor without similar care, shaping and 
polishing. Infinite care in polishing and 
improving his better qualities, and in 
eliminating or minimizing his objection- 
able ones will, in the end, pay infinite 
dividends in the satisfaction of produc- 
ing a supervisor who will fulfill com- 
pletely the assignments he will later un- 
dertake. To that end, no amount of 
counsel, admonition, advice and example 
in laying out and assignment of work, 
planning of work to fit production sched- 
ules, diplomatic handling of men, learn- 
ing and administration of labor agree- 
ments and methods of insuring confi- 
dence in others, can be amiss. The 
deeper you can cause those lessons to 
sink the more surely the time will come 
when you can trust him with the re- 
sponsibilities of a supervisor. 
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How Can You Get Him to be a Su- 
pervisor?—In recent years you prob- 
ably have noted a growing tendency on 
the part of men to reject positions as 
supervisors when they are offered. Have 
you given any study to the reason for 
this? Here are a few which may throw 
some light on the answer to the problem 
we are considering : 

1. Are we offering these positions to 
men who have not been trained for 
them and who realize that fact? 

2. Are we exhibiting a tendency to 
place qualified men on supervisory jobs 
and then not giving them our advice and 
counsel on how to handle it? 

3. Have they noticed that others thus 
placed have not been given “a break’’ 
and if they have appeared to be faltering 
merely demoted or discharged without 
due consideration ? 

4. Have we shown by past example 
that our supervisors have been subjected 
to abuse when things are not going 
right? 

5. Have we failed actually to make 
them a part of management and as such 
not taken them into our confidence ? 

6. Have we failed to maintain a proper 
spread between their wages and_ the 
earnings of the men they are required 
to supervise? 

7. Have we failed to accord them the 
rights and privileges which their posi- 
tions should merit? 

8. Have we, by our actions, given 
them the feeling that in leaving the pro- 
tectiom of a labor agreement and join- 
ing the ranks of the supervisor where 
no such protection exists they are jeop- 
ardizing themselves ? 

9. Have we in the past led too many 
to believe they were being considered 
for supervisory positions and then with- 
out any attempt to explain the situation 
to them advanced others around them, 


» thus souring many on the supervisors 


jobs? 

10. Is our system of advancement 
wrong in that we have too often shown 
that we allow personalities and friend- 
ship to influence the selection of men 
for such advancement ? 

If we have been guilty of one or all 
of these ten crimes, then it is no wonder 
that we are finding that the supervisor’s 
position is no longer attractive. Let me 
suggest that you members of the Master 
Boiler Makers’ Associations start at 
once to analyze this situation on your 
own railroads and do your part to stop 
any such practices which you find, to 
exist. 


Set Up a Training Program 


In summation, it appears that these 
steps need to be taken if the selection 
and training of boiler department super- 
visors is to be successfully handled: 
First, clean house of any existing prac- 
tices or conditions which tend to make 
the supervisor’s job unattractive. “You 
cannot train a man for nor get him to 
desire a position which is not attractive 
to him. Second, learn intimately your 
present supervision and solicit their as- 
sistance in selecting and training men 
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to succeed them. Third, study your 
problem until you know as near as is 
possible what your supervisory needs 
are. Fourth, begin now, with the assist- 
ance of your present supervisors,@o look 
for supervisory material within your 
own ranks. Fifth, as soon as possible, 
begin inducting likely supervisory mate- 
rial into your apprenticeship ranks. Fi- 
nally, set up a training program which 
will progressively prepare candidates for 
supervisory positions to assume those 
duties when needed. 


COMMUNICATIONS ... 


Long Shipments by Rail 
TuysviLte, Bercran Conco 
To tHE Epitor: 

In Railway Age of August 19, 1944, page 
318, you ask if the 163-ft. 7%2-in. cylinder 
was the longest shipment ever made by 
rail. 
The “Railway Gazette’ (London), of 
March 6, 1936, page 448, shows a ship- 
ment of two: 1,400-ft. rails, which I sup- 
pose to be the longest one. This was pos- 
sible owing to the flexibility of one single 
pair of rails. 

On November 6, 1932, a train of 46 
rails, 60 meters (197 ft.) long, was shipped 
on the Matadi-Léopoldville Railway (Bel- 
gian Congo) from Cattier to Léapoldville. 
the distance being 178 kilometers (110 
miles). The rail weighed 33.4 kilograms 
per meter (67-lb. rail). Numerous curves 
from 150-meter radius (ll-deg. 40 min. 
curves), and turnouts with 100-meter radius 
(1714-deg. curves) were traversed without 
accident. The maximum displacement of 
the rails was about one foot. The speed 
did not exceed 25 kilometers (16 miles) 
per hour. . 

F. RANpDe@UR 
Chief of Technical Service, 
Colonial Transport Operating Office 


Epitor’s Note.—The August 19 Rai/way Age 
reference alluded to above was a commercial ship- 
ment, as distinguished from a company shipment. 
But, in 1939, the Delaware & Hudson hauled 31 
1,400-ft. rails on two trains of flat cars. A de- 
tailed description of their method of performing 
the job appeared in Railway Engineering & 
Maintenance, in February, 1940. 


Diesel Fuel 


To THE EprTor: 

The article by F. C. Davern in your issue 
of March 3 re Diesel fuel is interesting and 
timely. It is somewhat doubtful if the sup- 
ply of crude petroleum in the United States 
and Canada can meet the future demands 
of those countries and abroad. With the 
expected development in Arabia, however, 
a considerable part of the needs of Europe 
can be met, thus decreasing the demands 
for petroleum and its. derivatives from the 
United States and South America. 

The potentialities of the southern conti- 
nent of the western hemisphere are probably 
only partly realized but are likely to be 
great. They will need American capital, 
enterprise, machinery and transportation 
for their adequate development. If these 
latter are to be available, however, we 
should have a well informed, statesmanlike 
approach to, and practice of, our tariff and 


New York, N. Y. 


foreign policy atid not revert to or believe 
that the proper protection of American 
interests abroad is “Dollar Diplomacy.” 
We do not need warships and Marines but 
we do need realism, enlightened knowledge 
and firmness of purpose. 


Frep Lavis 


NEW BOOKS... 


Plastics Catalog—1945. Published by Plas- 
tics Catalogue Corporation, 122 East 42nd 
St., New York 17. 1178 pages, 8 in. x 
11% in., illustrated. Price $6.00. 


This is the annual edition of a catalog of an 
industry which is growing so rapidly that 
annual revisions of material concerning it 
are required. It contains basic information 
concerning plastic materials and products 
and their manufacture and fabrication. Ex- 
tensive charts and tabular information pro- 
vide quick-reference data about individual 
characteristics and comparative qualities. 

New material in this edition includes in- 
formation on recently-developed plastics in- 
cluding silicones. There are also new ar- 
ticles on engineering designs employing 
plastics and on the making of plastic models. 
The section on laminates, plywood and vul- 
canized fibre has been thoroughly revised 
as has been the chapter on synthetic rub- 
bers and rubber-like plastics. Synthetic 
fibres and coatings are dealt with at length 
and there is a new article on organic coat- 
ings for metals. 

A directory section includes ten complete 
directories to all branches of the plastics in- 
dustry including educational institutions, 
molders, material manufacturers, trade 
names, etc. A glossary of terminology 
serves to acquaint the reader with terms 
and definitions which are peculiar to the 
industry. 


American Malleable Iron. A Handbook. 
Published by the Malleable Founders 
Society, 1800 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 368 pages, 5 in. by 
9 in. Price, $4.00. 


This handbook contains, in 26 illustrated 
chapters, a full discussion of ‘the chemis- 
try, manufacture, and use of malleable 
iron, based on current practice.and require- 
ments. Chapters on casting design, pattern 
design, and machining practice offer a 
practical data of direct usefulness to de- 
signing engineers and production men. 
Physical, mechanical and engineering prop- 
erties of standard, pearlitic, and alloyed 
malleables are set forth in other portions of 
the book and correlated with requirements 
for the product as established by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, the 
Army and Navy, and other agencies respon- 
sible for current specifications. The metal- 
lurgical process is simply explained in an- 
other chapter, and a section of the book is 


. devoted to engineering tables and data, in- 


cluding a tabular summary of A. I. S. I, 
S. A. E. and N. E. steels and irons of com- 
parable characteristics. In the chapter on 
machining practice are tables of feeds and 
speeds for drilling, milling, and turning. 
“Design kinks” in the chapter on casting 
design illustrate and explain a number of 
short-cuts in design made possible by mal- 
leable iron. 
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Railroads-in- War News 





Engineers Bridge 
Rhine in Ten Days 


Called “by far the most diffi- 
cult single railroad job 
yet encountered” 


According to a cable to the “New York 
Times,” the first Allied railroad bridge to 
span the Rhine was completed at Wesel, 
Germany, April 8, following months of 
preparation by the Corps of Engineers. 
Though work on the bridge proper (at 
present known as “R-259”) was not begun 
until 6 p.m., March 29, plans had been ini- 
tiated long before, with timbers and piling 
being removed from the Huertgen Forest, 
once a bloody Battleground, and with 
girders being fabricated and track sections 
assembled at Differdange, in Luxembourg. 
Ballast for surfacing came from debris 
and rubble in Wesel. 

Under Col. James B. Press, command- 
ing officer of the 1056th Port Construction 
and Repair Group, 3,000 engineers and 500 
civilians are reported to have worked even 
at night, aided by floodlights, and the last 
girder was fitted into place just two hours 
short of 10 days after the first piles were 
driven. 

The new span, which is 2,588 ft. long, 
including approaches, and weighs 2,140 
tons, is supported by 622 piles and can 
handle the heaviest of locomotives in that 
area. Though single-track, the railway on 
either side of the structure is double-track. 
Construction of the span involved some 
risk, as the current at that point was 8 
m.p.h. Only three nights before completion 
of the job, three members of the 335th 
Engineers were drowned when the “duck” 
in which they were making an inspection 
overturned. 

The spanning of the Rhine is described 
by Lt. Col. Robert A. Radford, chief, rail- 
road section, Construction division, Office 
of Chief Engineer, E. T. O., as “by. far 
tne most difficult single railroad job yet 
encountered.” In making this statement, 
observes a War Department release, the 
colonel has taken into account the more 
than 240 railroad bridges which the En- 
gineers have repaired in France, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, in addition to about 
6,950 miles of line. Frequently under fire, 
one platoon of the 347th Engineer General 
Service Regiment, protected by small arms 
only, recently shot down a German Me-109 
plane which crashed about one-half mile 
away, “all of which tends to add interest 
to the work,” the colonel commented. 

He then described the work of the Engi- 
neers in some detail, explaining that they 
come into the picture once the Army has 
determined the direction of its operation, 
rate of advance, the troops involved, and 
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has set the supply tonnage that will be re- 
quired of the railroads. 

“Having selected the railroads which, 
if in operating condition, will supply the 
required tonnage to the proper location,” 
the colonel went on, “an estimate is made 
of probable percentage of damage to track 
and structures that will be occasioned, first 
by our own bombs and secondly by enemy 
demolition. 

“The total percentage of necessary repair 
will determine both the material require- 
ments and the construction troops that will 
be required. For an action like the land- 
ing in France, this must all be done months 
beforehand,” he said. 

The number of individual items required 
to build or rehabilitate a railroad run into 
the hundreds, some requiring months to fab- 
ricate. Items such as standard bridging of 
various types may first have to be designed, 
standards being set for rails, water tanks, 
ties, frogs and all the innumerable items of 
both facilities and material which will 
enter into rehabilitation work. Then fol- 
lows procurement, transportation and stock- 
ing at a point where such material will be 
most readily available. 

Colonel Radford observed that demolition 
by the enemy is quite a variable factor. 
“Where an advance is very rapid as in 
France,” he said, “the percentage of de- 
molition decreases, but the amount of track 
required to rehabilitate in the same time 
increases. In a slow advance just the op- 
posite is found. Material requirements 
tend, therefore, somewhat to equalize, which 
is fortunate. 

“On track work,” he added, “the major 
destruction will be of frogs and switches, 
unless a ‘rooter’ is employed. This instru- 
ment will damage every rail and break 
every tie over a considerable length of track 
if given time. Our own destruction by 

bombs is confined largely to railroad yards 
and major bridges.” ii 

Only tracks needed for military supply 
have been repaired by the Army Engineers, 
the colonel stated, with lines least dam- 
aged being selected for supply routes. He 
recalled that on one occasion near Metz 
a group of Engineers needing materials not 
available at the moment “stepped over into 
enemy territory for certain girders which 
they picked up with a mobile crane and 
returned safely to their own lines.” 


Warren Named Acting Director 
of O. D. T. Information Branch 


Charles V. Warren has been appointed 
acting director of the Division of Infor- 
mation, Office of Defense Transportation, 
succeeding former Director Charles E. V. 
Prins, who has resigned. Mr. Warren 
has been assistant director of the division 
for the past year, and prior to that time 
he was associated with the Public Roads 
Administration. 


Kendall Issues April 
Report on Car Supply 


Foresees continuance of the 


tight box-car situation 
until end of year 


While there has been “a slight easing” 
in the general box car supply situation 
“due to improved conditions in the pro- 
longed storm stricken eastern area,” the 
supply of this type of equipment in all 
sections except New England “falls short 
of matching daily requirements,” and the 
tightness “will undoubtedly continue 
through the balance of this year,” according 
to an April 10 report on the “National 
Transportation Situation,” which Chairman 
W. C. Kendall of the Car Service Division 
has sent to general chairmen and National 
Association officers of the Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards. The report is set up like 
the previous one issued last month and 
noted in the Railway Age of March 24, 
page 554. 


Military Demand Heavy—It recog- 
nizes that the box-car situation is “particu- 
larly critical in western territory on grain 
loading lines,” but also that there 
has been “no easing in the heavy demand 
for high-grade box cars for loading 
munitions, explosives and other war mate- 
rials.” Meanwhile the program set up 
by the Car Service Division with eastern 
and southern roads for delivery of empty 
box cars to their western connections on 
daily quota orders “is progressing satis- 
factorily” and deliveries of box cars through 
principal western gateways during the 
period from February 19 to April 5 have 
aggregated 54,189 empties. 

On the basis of total box car receipts, 
both eastbound and westbound, through 
principal western gateways, western roads 
received an excess of approximately 25,000 
cars over their deliveries to eastern and 
southern 3ut notwithstanding this 
westward flow of box cars, there were 
1,923 country elevators closed as of April 
7, Mr. Kendall said. This compares with 
2,089 blocked elevators as of March 19. 

The C. S. D. chairman expects “further 
improvement” in the box car situation, but 
a look at the job in sight nevertheless 
prompted him to make his prediction that 
tight conditions will prevail for the remain- 
der of the year. In this 
mentioned “the remaining backlog of traffic 
to be loaded and the heavy program of the 
armed forces for the loading of grain and 
other food stuffs to be shipped to liberated 
countries in Europe, together with prospec- 
tive bumper crops of agricultural products 
and domestic military requirements.” All 
of which means that “utmost efficiency will 
have to be observed in the handling of every 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Members of the 740th and 74ist rail- 
way operating battalions fire a salute 
during special ceremonies in a railway 
yard in Liege, Belgium, for the naming 
of the locomotive, “Pvt. H. J. O’Brien,” 
the first of 17 such locomotives to be 
dedicated to military railwaymen killed 
in action. On the platform in the 
above photograph can be seen, Maj. 
Gen. Frank S. Ross (left), of El Paso, 
Tex., and chief ef transportation, Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, and Brig. 
Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr. (second from 
left), director, Ist and 2nd Military 
Railway Service. Locomotive fireman 
T/4 Eldon H. Welborn, of Evansville, 
Ind., stands in the cab. T/Sgt. Arthur 
R. MacDonald (not shown) is engineer 
of the “O’Brien.” 

In the photograph at the right, Gen- 
eral Gray talks with three members of 
the 741st battalion, who, like Pvt. 
O’Brien, are all from the general’s home 
town, St. Paul, Minn. The enlisted men 
in this group are Sgts. Arthur W. Tor- 
genson, L. H. Shogren and Bernie A. 
Almguist. 


available unit of box car equipment through 
the months to come.” 


More Livestock Loaded—Since the 
previous report the spring livestock move- 
ment had got “well under way,” with ship- 
ments from the Southwest “particularly 
heavy” at the present time. Thus C. S. D. 
has found it necessary to provide relief to the 
livestock loading lines through delivery of 
surplus stock cars by eastern and sottheast- 
ern roads. Also, as anticipated last month, 
it has been necessary to withdraw stock 
cars from loading where they have been 
substituted for box cars. 

With respect to the coal car situation, 
Mr. Kendall noted that the opening of 
navigation on the Great Lakes April 2 and 
the resumption of normal coal production 
will bring heavy demands for this type of 
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equipment. “There will be no surplus,” he 
added; and “it will require expeditious 
handling by the shipping public and the 
carriers to avoid spotty deficiencies at the 
mines.” 

The demands for gondolas “continue 
heavy, and while the requirements as a 
total are being reasonably well met, the 
supply is uncomfortably thin with some 
spotty deficiencies on individual roads in 
the Eastern, Allegheny, and Southern dis- 
tricts.” Neither has there been any dimi- 
nution in the requirements for plain flat 
cars, the supply being “tight in all operating 
districts with some deficiencies in the tri- 
state area of Illinois-lowa-Wisconsin, and 


the Southern district.” Requirements for 
heavy-capacity flats “continue to be met ina 
commendable manner,” because of the cor- 
trol plan operated by C. S. D. With 
respect to covered hoppers, the increased 
demands “are placing a strain on the sup- 
ply,” and the requirements to move bulk 
cement are expected to increase with the 
advent of spring and the opening of repair 
construction programs. 

Tank-car deliveries of petroleum products 
have recently showed a decided upturn, the 
symbol oil trains being turned around with 
greater dispatch to bring continuing im- 
provement in the utilization of cars. Be- 
cause the need for tank cars for commodi- 
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ties other than petroleum continues heavy, 
Mr. Kendall said that “special attention” 
has been given to the situation. Here he 
mentioned the recent Office of Defense 
Transportation order establishing a permit 
system for tank-car transportation for 
distances of 500 miles or more of tar and 
asphalt used for road surfacing. 


Delays at Freight Houses—No gen- 
eral embargoes on carload or lL.c.l. freight 
had been issued from’ the. time of Mr. 
Kendall’s previous report, but he mentioned 
again congested l.c.l. conditions remaining 
despite the recent embargo against that 
class of traffic and forwarder freight. The 
situation, he said, “continues to indicate 
a need for some additional action which 
will enable the railroads to release cars 
which are now being held and delayed 
awaiting unloading of l.c.l. freight at 
railroad freight houses and transfers. A 
conference will be held this week with the 
transportation officers of the roads most 
affected for the purpose of canvassing the 
entire situation and determining upon a 
satisfactory course of action.” 

The situation at the ports “is good,” Mr. 
Kendall said, noting that March unloadings 
of export and coastal freight were at an 
all-time peak—208,112 cars, an average of 
6,713 cars per day. On March 30, there 
was a total of 29,226 cars of export and 
coastal freight at all ports as compared to 
average daily unloading during the week 
ended March 30 of 7,224 cars, “indicating 
roughly that the ‘bank’ of export freight at 
all ports averages. four days, or almost 50 
per cent less than the free time on export 
freight which at most ports is seven days.” 

With further reference to the port situa- 
tion, the report also reveals that arrange- 
ments have been worked out with the Army 
under which materials of war en route to the 
ports when V-E Day is proclaimed will be 
stopped and held by the railroads and re- 
ported to the Army for disposition. “This 
will prevent clogging the ports with a 
tremendous volume of shipments which may 
not be needed in Europe after the collapse 
of Germany,” Mr. Kendall explained. 

With respect to the passenger-car situa- 
tion, the C. S. D. chairman had no reliable 
estimates as to what may be expected as a 
result of the changing conditions in the 
battle areas: At the same time he found 
indications pointing “toward a continued 
heavy demand for passenger-carrying cars, 
as well as for headend equipment such as 
baggage, express, etc.” 

Weekly freight car detention reports 
showed that, when checks were made during 
March, 73,655 cars or 16.13 per cent of the 
total on hand were being detained over the 
free time of 48 hours. This is an increase 
over the 16.02 per cent detention indicated 
by the February check, but an improvement 
over March, 1944’s 18.02 per cent. 


Oil Movement at 1945 High 


Tank car movements of crude oil and 
petroleum products to the East coast set a 
new high for the year in the week ending 
March 31, with shipments averaging 547,- 
030 barrels a day, the highest in more than 
six months, Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Ralph K. Davis announced April 6. 

But flood waters of the lower Mississippi, 
at the highest stage in 18 years, carried a 
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potential threat to overland transportation 
facilities which, if disrupted, would reduce 
the margin of safety between petroleum 
supply and rationed demand along the At- 
lantic seaboard, he pointed out. 

The situation is being watched closely 
because any setback in East coast deliver- 
ies, already hard hit by transfer of tankers 
from civilian to military service, will be 
difficult to make up at a later date, since 
rail, pipe line, and barge shipments are 
programmed at capacity schedules, Mr. Da- 
vies explained. 

Heavy rains over Mississippi basin areas 
had then carried the flood stage at Baton 
Rouge, La., well above the 43-ft. mark, and 
a crest of about 45.1 ft., was expected, he 
said. As a result, barge movements up 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers were at a 
virtual standstill, shutting off more than 
75 per cent of the normal river traffic. 

Pipe line pumpings had suffered very 
minor interference, but continuation of local 
floods in the East Texas petroleum area, 
Mr. Davies declared, might reduce deliv- 
eries of crude oil to the “Big Inch” pipe 
line terminal at Longview, Tex., below its 
carrying capacity for New York-Philadel- 
phia terminals. Any protracted curtailment 
of this source of supply will present a 
“grave situation.” Hope was expressed that 
the floods will not halt the upward trend in 
rail movements. Some shipments are being 
detoured around flooded areas and every 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since March 31, and which are of interest to 
railways: 

Air Circulators—New industrial air circulators 
have been defined by Interpretation 14 to PR-3, 
to clear up some confusion as to the meaning 
of the term; they include any new propeller-type 
fan for circulating air within a room or space, 
without the use of ducts, and powered by an 
electric motor drawing more than 200 watts. 
These fans are designed for desk, pedestal, wall 
bracket, ceiling or floor mounting. The term 
does not include propeller-type fans designed for 
exhausting air from inside a building or room 
to the outside or for supplying air from the 
outside to the space within and normally mounted 
in a window or over a door or in a wall. 

Carbon Steel—A direct transfer of carbon steel 
from the Army to the O. D. T. will enable the 
O. D. T. to secure the production of additional 
new boxcars in the first nine months of 1945. 
The Army has turned over 34,000 tons of carbon 
steel for the second quarter of 1945, which will 
be used fcr an additional 2,000 boxcars, bring- 
ing the total boxcar production for the first nine 
months of 1945 to the desired goal of 20,000. 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, O. D. T. director, said 
that the railroads have placed orders for all these 
new boxcars. The cars will be in service by 
October, in time for the heavy grain movement 
due at that time, and will also place the rail- 
roads in a better position to handle the increased 
freight traffic to the west coast called for by the 
huge shipments of war materials to the Pacific 
theatre. 

Tires—Truck-bus tires, tractor-implement tires 
and industrial tires have been placed under al- 
location by Rubber Order R-1, Appendix 4 as 
amended and issued on April 3. The amendment 
also prescribes a procedure for the distribution 
of the tires among claimant agencies on a quar- 
terly basis, and designates the Government agencies 
admitted as claimant agencies for truck-bus, trac- 
tor-implement and industrial tires. The present 
revision places the requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration completely in the clas- 
sification of direct military claimants. Formerly 
only the requirements for lend-lease submitted 
through F. E. A. were in that category, 


effort will be exerted to divert others if 
the necessity arises. There is, however, a 
possibility of temporary curtailment that 
would cut down the daily average for a 
brief period, according to Mr. Davies. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The expiration date of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Revised Service Order 
No. 299 has been changed to April 20 by 
Amendment No. 1 to that order. It author- 
izes tailroads in Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana to reroute traffic as required by 
flood conditions prevailing in those states: 

The expiration date of General Permits 
Nos, 1 and 2 under Service Order No. 202 
has been changed from April 1 to May 31 
by amended versions of those permits. They 
allow standard refrigeration of mixed car- 
loads of Florida citrus fruit where specified 
kinds of fruit shipped make up 50 per cent 
or more of the applicable tariff minimum 
weight, or of straight carloads of such 
specified fruit. General Permit No. 4 under 


the same order, effective April 2 through . 


May 31, unless otherwise ordered, permits 
standard refrigeration of cars loaded with 
grapefruit, or with mixed fruits of which 
50 per cent is grapefruit, originating in 
Florida and moving direct without stop-off 
to Canada or to points west of the western 
boundaries of Missouri, Iowa and Min- 
nesota and north of the northern boundaries 
of Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona. 


and Prices 


Yellow Pine—Wholesale lumber dealers and 
commission men are required by Direction 17 to 
Order L-335, issued today, to report to the W. 
P. B. their monthly volume of sales of southern 
yellow pine. Approximately 80 per cent of south 
ern yellow pine is handled by wholesalers and 
commission-men. Some contractors working on 
direct military orders are having difficulty in 
obtaining procurements and the reports required 
by Direction 17 will provide information as to 
the movement of southern yellow pine, showing 
how much is going to highly essential uses and 
how much to less essential uses. If necessary, 
W. P. B. will be able, on the basis of the in 
formation obtained, to make diversions to es 
sential war uses that are in danger of falling 
behind schedule, division, officials pointed out. 


Prices 


Used Lumber—Individual authorization may be 
granted to sell used lumber that has been ac- 
quired this year at current ceiling prices sub- 
ject to adjustment to increases that may be 
granted later in the area of the sale or delivery. 
O. P. A. is preparing to establish dollar-and- 
cent ceilings for used lumber in certain areas. 
Although the general effect of these ceilings will 
be to re-establish prices at average March, 1942, 
levels in each area, dealers whose ceilings are 
frozen considerably below area levels may ex- 
pect price increases on some items. 

Effective April 7, the order is designed to re- 
move any incentive for these dealers to with- 
hold used lumber from the market until the 
new ceilings are established. It authorizes deal- 
ers to sell at their present ceilings and, under 
certain conditions, bill their customers for any 
difference between their present ceilings and the 
dollar-and-cent maximum prices when they be- 
come effective. However, the buyer and seller 
are required to agree, at the time of the sale, 
to later adjustment of prices to new ceilings. 
The seller also is required to obtain permission 
from O. P. A. before entering into agreements 
with buyers. 

O. P. A. said that buyers and sellers may also 
agree that, if new ceilings are not established 
in the area by a certain date, the price charged 
at the time of the sale will be the final price. 
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B. of R. T. Now Speaks 
for N. Y. C. Brakemen 


Extends its coverage to B. & A. 
group, while O. of R. C. 
retains conductors 


Count of ballots, which had been im- 
pounded until the National Mediation Board 
determined that the tally should be on a 
system-wide basis rather than by constitu- 
ent lines, reveals that the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has been chosen as the 
Railway Labor Act representative of all 
road brakemen employed by the New York 
Central and its leased and operated sub- 
sidiaries. The net gain for the B. of R. T. 
is an extension of its coverage to the Bos- 
ton & Albany, for it already represents 
all other road brakemen involved. 

Meanwhile, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, which thus lost its right to repre- 
sent the B. & A. road brakemen, has won 
the conductors’ election and retained the 
right to represent all road conductors in- 
volved. The vote in the brakemen’s case 
(R-1151) was 4,023 for the B. of R. T. 
and 618 for the O. of R. C.: in the con- 
ductors’ case (R-1150) it was 1,277 for the 
O. R. C. and 1,030 for the B. of R. T. In 
determining that the balloting should be on 
a system-wide basis, the board adhered to 
its precedents in that connection, most spe- 
cifically to its ruling in a previous N. Y. C. 
case (R-690) involving a yardmen’s repre- 
sentation dispute between the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America and the B. of 


Rs. 


Supreme Court Ruling—That case was 
carried to the United States Supreme Court 
after the board’s determination of the issue 
had been sustained by lower courts. As 
noted in the Railway Age of November 27, 
1943, page 876, the Supreme Court in effect 
found for the board when it ruled that the 
federal courts had no jurisdiction to review 
the board’s actions in representation dis- 
putes. 

The way for the count of ballots in the 
present proceedings was prepared by the 
comprehensive report wherein the board 
made its determination that the tallies 
should be on a system-wide basis. This 
system-wide election was sought by the 
B. of R. T., while the O. R. C. favored 
votes by constituent lines. The disputes 
arose when the B. of R. T. invoked the 
services of the board on July 1, 1943, and 
submitted authorizations signed by 1,468 road 
conductors and 4,477 road brakemen. Thus 
the total vote polled by the B. of R. T. in 
the conductors’ election was more than 400 
less than the number of signed authoriza- 
tions it had submitted. Had its vote come 
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up to the number of its signed authoriza- 
tions it would have won that election, too. 
The board’s determination in favor of the 
system-wide election was based on its find- 
ing that the Railway Labor Act requires 
it to deal with representation disputes be- 
tween a “carrier” and its employees, there 
being no such phrvses in the act as “repre- 
sentation unit” or “bargaining unit.” 


Definition of “Carrier”—The term car- 
rier” was defined by the board in some of 
its early decisions, and it has since adhered 
to that definition which was set forth in its 
first annual report in part as follows: 

Where a subsidiary corporation reports separ- 
ately to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and keeps its own payroll and seniority rosters, 
it is a carrier as defined in the act, and its em- 
ployees are entitled to representation separate 
from other carriers who may be connected with 
the same railroad system. If the operations of 
a subsidiary are jointly managed with operations 
of other carriers and the employees have also 
been merged and are subject to the direction of 
a single management, then the larger unit of 
management is taken to be the carrier rather 
than the individual subsidiary companies. 

It was after epplying again this test that 
the board came to its reaffirmation of the 
conclusion it had previously reached in the 
Switchmen’s case—that the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, and its leased and 
operated subsidiaries, including the Boston 
& Albany, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, the Michigan Central and 
the Toledo & Ohio Central, is a single car- 
rier within the meaning of section 2, ninth, 
of the Railway Labor Act. 

Public hearings in the present proceed- 
ings were held by the board at its Wash- 
ington, D. C., offices on September 27 and 
28, 1944. Originally the proceedings in- 
cluded also case R-1293, involving a re- 
quest of the American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association for an election among N. Y. C. 
train dispatchers. The board’s report notes 
that R-1293 was closed before the hearings 
when A. T. D. A. withdrew its application. 


Officers of Shippers Advisory 
Boards to Meet April 17 


Current transportation problems will be 
discussed by the officers and the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards at a_ special 
meeting at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., on April 17. 

Among the other subjects which will be 
taken up are land-grant rates, railroad labor’s 
social security bills and the proposed leg- 
islation exempting railroads from the anti- 
trust laws. Consideration will also be given 
to ways of improving the quarterly forecast 
of car requirements, and the activities of 
the regional board’s freight car efficiency 
committees during the present transporta- 
tion situation will be reviewed. 

The date and place of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards will be set at this 
time. 


Average Annual Wage 
Up 46% Since 1940 


Based on mid-month count, the 
1944 figure was $2,664, com- 
pared with 1940’s $1,825 


Average annual compensation of rail- 
roaders, based on the mid-month count of 
employees, increased 46 per cent, from 
$1,825 to $2,664, between 1940 and 1944, 
according to data presented in the latest 
issue of the “Monthly Comment on Trans- 
portation Statistics,” published by the Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
If the computation be based on the monthly 
count of employees who received any pay, 
the increase becomes 45.4 per cent—from 
$1,651 to $2,400. 

Straight-Time Pay Rose 31%—The 
foregoing figures include overtime, the 
1944 mid-month-count figure with over- 
time eliminated being $2,296 compared with 
1940’s $1,746, an increase of 31.5 per cent. 
On the basis of the monthly count of em- 
ployees who received any pay, the 1944 
average wage excluding overtime was $2,069 
compared with 1940’s $1,580, an increase of 
30.9 per cent. Meanwhile the data on aver- 
age straight time hourly earnings show 
that these increased 27.2 per cent between 
1940 and 1944—from 70.6 cents to 89.8 
cents. 

The’ percentage increases in hourly earn- 
ings ranged from 21.2 per cent for train 
and engine service employees to 36.9 per 
cent for the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group. The comment points out that 
these increases in hourly rates are largely 
the result of the general increases of the 
December, 1941, and January, 1944. And 
the higher percentage for the maintenance 
of way and structures group “is explained 
by the fact that the large number of the 
lower paid section men and extra gang men 
included in this group received increases 
under the agreements which were propor- 
tionately greater than those of employees 
in the higher wage brackets.” 


M. of W. Men Profit Most—The 
maintenance of way and structures group 
elso fared relatively best in the matter of 
an average annual wage. On the basis of 
the mid-month count, the group’s average 
1944 wage, including overtime, was $2,021, 
compared with 1940's $1,234, an increase of 
63.8 per cent. Next came the maintenance 
of equipment and stores group with its 
?verage annual wage, on the same basis, up 
55.5 per cent—from 1940's $1,711 to 1944's 
$2,661. The 1944 average for train and en- 
gine service employees was $3,580, up 39 
per cent from 1940's $2,576. 

(Continued on page 685) 
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Berge Charts Way for 
Private Enterprise 


It must be “‘free’’; rail rates 
are ‘crucial’; ‘‘ private 
security’? ruled out 


Expressing in his peroration the hope 
that this country, after the war, “will de- 
cide to make free enterprise work,” Wen- 
dell Berge, assistant attorney. general, last 
week told the eighth. Institute of Human 
Relations, meeting at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
that “we must have the courage to make 
our economy free” if the full employment 
and full production that must be achieved 
are to be secured by the “free and com- 
petitive enterprise route.” 


Implies RR’s Made Their Own Rates 
—“We cannot have full production under a 
free enterprise system if the producers 
have agreed not to produce,” said Mr. 
Berge. “We cannot have an expanding 
market if the sellers have agreed to allo- 
cate territories and not to venture beyond 
the self-imposed limitations. We cannot 
develop new and more efficient methods of 
production, nor can we develop new indus- 
tries which can give needed employment, if 
industrial groups having access to the 
basic technology combine to suppress. new 
developments. We cannot have an expand- 
ing economy if private combinations of rail- 
roads and other transportation agencies 
control the rates we pay for transportation. 
We will not get far towards the solution 
of the hard and realistic problem of pro- 
viding jobs if we talk free enterprise but 
are content to live in an economy hemmed 
in and thwarted by restrictions, govern- 
mental or private.” 

The speaker then proceeded to outline 
certain “almost customary” practices which, 
he said, “prevent the expansion of our 
economy.” Among these, he mentioned in- 
ternational and local cartel agreements that 
“prevent” invasion of “restricted areas” by 
the parties; “private agreements to sup- 
press technology” as illustrated in “long 
life lamps” and the “everlasting match” ; 
agreements to maintain high prices; and 
“private restrictions” used to close plants 
and exterminate small business. 


Rates Which Move Goods Con- 
demned—Finally, he continued, are those 
“private restrictions” which, in his words, 
“operate to close off the avenues of trans- 
portation and communication.” They have, 
he asserted, “choked off the economy of 
parts of our own country, and treated sec- 
tions as though they were colonies, fit to 
grow the raw materials but dependent upon 
the industrialized East for manufacture.” 
After telling his audience how’ wool is 
moved 1,200 miles from the ranges of the 
West to Boston, fabricated, and “then 
shipped back again to the West,” all “be- 
Cause of freight rate discriminations against 
the West,” Mr. Berge proceeded to give 
“a few instances” to “make clear the para- 
lyzing effects of unjust discrimination in 
the freight rate structure.” 

Giving what he said were the carload lot 
tates per hundred pounds to Chicago from 
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southern and eastern points about equally 
distant, he compared 98 cents from Hick- 
ory, N. C., to 85 cents from Baltimore on 
furniture ; $1.58 from Macon, Ga., to $1.12 
from Philadelphia on work clothing ; $1.16 
from Atlanta to 99 cents from Endicott, 
N. Y., on shoes; and 62 cents from Griffin, 
Ga., to 47 cents from Baltimore on canned 
vegetables. In other illustrations, he com- 
pared l.c.l. rates in the same way. “Gov- 
ernmental reports,” he said, show that 
“goods subject to class rates, so important 
in the marketing of industrial products, 
must pay rates 37 per cent higher in the 
South than for comparable services in the 
East; and in the West these services are 
46 to 71 per cent higher than in the East.” 

Gieeful at Ga. Suit—However, the as- 
sistant attorney general continued, “an ap- 
proach to the solution of these problems 
of private transportation restrictions has 
been made in the case filed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against the western rail- 
roads, and in the original action filed by 
the State of Georgia in the United States 
Supreme Court against the eastern and 
southern railroads.” The Supreme Court, 
he said, in holding that it had jurisdiction 
in the Georgia case, “sustained the conten- 
tions of Governor Arnall that the anti- 
trust laws apply to private rate-fixing com- 
binations of railroads which prevent car- 
riers from filing freely with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission new rates which 
may be competitive with those of other 
carriers.” 

Pointing out the similarity of the argu- 
ments in the Georgia and the western rail- 
roads cases, Mr. Berge remarked that “the 
questions raised by these suits have a very 
vital bearing upon our post-war economy, 
since transportation rates are crucial to the 
prospects of many new industries as well 
as to the survival of many old ones. These 
questions are also vital to the future eco- 
nomic welfare of the South and the West.” 

In conclusion, the speaker developed his 
idea that, “if the free enterprise system 
does not work—if it does not provide us 
with an economy which can run to capacity 
and provide the jobs, we will not be able 
to take refuge under an ideal of free en- 
terprise. If the economy becomes restric- 
tive again we must expect demands for in- 
creasing governmental control. . . . An 
enormous and a striking opportunity lies 
ahead. We now know what American in- 
dustry can do when it sets its mind to pro- 
duce. ... To do this in the American way, 
however, our economy must be free; new 
enterprise must be given its chance and no 
private security Maginot lines must be per- 
mitted to dominate either our economy or 
our thinking.” 


Reopens Santa Fe Truck Case 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has reopened for reconsidera- 
tion the No. MC-F-2289 proceeding in- 
volving the application of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and its subsidiary, the 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation Company, 
for authority to acquire from the Hall Mo- 
tor Freight Company operating rights and 
property covering a truck route between 
Pueblo, Colo., and Wichita, Kan. The orig- 
inal report by Division 4 was adverse (see 
Railway Age, November 4, 1944, page 699). 


South’s Grain Rates 
Prescribed by I. C. C. 


Basic structure unchanged as 
some downward adjust- 
ments are ordered 


Making no “material change in the form 
of the rate structure” involved in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission proceedings in 
I. & S. No. 4208 and related cases dealing 
with rates on grain and grain products to, 
from and within the South, the commission 
has issued a report of 140 mimeographed 
pages, setting forth 28 findings, bringing 
this long-pending investigation to a con- 
clusion. Numerous downward adjustments 
were prescribed in specified proportional 
and combingtion rates to the South, and 
ex-rail and ex-barge proportional rates 
from Mississippi river gateways south of 
Memphis ‘were established. Rates on car- 
load and L.c.l. shipments within the South 
were left undisturbed, except for modifica- 
tions for proportional application from ports 
and gateways. 


First Report in 1940—Two proposed 
reports have been issued in these proceed- 
ings, which embraced not only I. & S. No. 
4208 but No. 17000, part 7-A (the so-called 
Hoch-Smith inquiry insofar as it concerned 
the South), and also some 18 other related 
rate cases and 7 fourth-section cases. The 
earlier proposed report, made public in Jan- 
uary, 1940, was by Examiners A. R. Mack- 
ley and G. J. Hall. It recommended a gen- 
eral revision of local rates within the South 
and of various proportional rates, and also 
suggested an extension into the South of 
rate-break combinations applicable in the 
western district. 

The later proposed report, made public 
in August, 1943, was by Commissioner 
Johnson; having been prepared by Exam- 
iner F. M. Weaver. The recommendations 
of this report were to make the rates within 
the South, from all adjacent areas into 
the South, and to and within the South- 
west, on the basis of a prescribed mileage 
scale, applying one-factor through rates and 
canceling proportionals and rate-break com- 
binations. Though differing in various re- 
spects from the proposals in the earlier 
examiners’ report, the commission’s conclu- 
sions “support the general plan” of that re- 
port. The system of one-factor inter-terri- 
torial rates proposed in the second report 
was not adopted by the commission. 


Local Rates Undisturbed—No general 
revision of local rates within the South was 
ordered by the commission, which found 
that shippers and consignees in the South 
do not object to the prevailing level of 
these rates, “and are apparently content 
that this traffic shall bear a somewhat 
greater share of the general transportation 
burden than it does in the other territories.” 
Until recently, the report pointed out, grain 
and grain product rates within the South 
have been, in general, on an any-quantity 
basis, there being no distinct carload rates. 
Rates from other and more important grain 
producing territories into the South have 
always been of much importance, however, 
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and “very competitive in character,” it was 
explained. 

The report outlined certain “peculiarities” 
of the grain rate structure, under which, 
particularly in Western territory where 
grain production is greatest, the through 
rates reflect combinations of local rates 
from the farms to the large primary mar- 
kets plus proportional rates therefrom. 
Rates from Western Trunk-line, South- 
western and Central territories to the South 
generally are made by combination on the 
so-called border gateways on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers, and on the so-called 
Virginia cities, though through one-factor 
rates prevail to a large part of the South 
from that part of Official Territory east of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh but not including 
New England, and also from the border 
territory made up of the southern parts of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and southeastern 
Missouri. 

An “extensive and quite complicated” sys- 
tem of equalized combinations of rates 
through Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, 
Cairo, St. Louis and Memphis has existed 
for many years, the report added, and the 
commission has “often recognized the de- 
sirability of maintaining and protecting it.” 
No similar equalization has been developed 
through gateways south of Memphis, or 
with respect to grain originating in states 
south of Kansas, with certain exceptions, 
it went on to say. Also brought out was 
the fact that such equalizations “inevitably 
result in frequent inconsistencies from a 
distance standpoint.” 


Transit Privileges—In general, the 
commission observed, flour and other man- 
ufactured grain products move on the same 
rates as grain and “free transit is allowed 
in very liberal measure.” Certain transit 
requirements prevailing in the South were 
found to be unreasonable or unduly prefer- 
ential, however, particularly a provision 
that carload shipments of grain products 
stored in transit on southern lines must 
move therefrom under a 24,000 Ib. mini- 
mum, while grain milled or products blend- 
ed in transit at such points may move 
therefrom as grain products in any quan- 
tity. Proportional rates from river gate- 
ways should be made applicable on 1.c.l. 
lots shipped from storage as well as from 
the transit points, the commission found. 

With respect to the proposal to substi- 
tute one-factor through rates for the pres- 
ent combinations on border gateways, and 
alternative general and specific proposals 
that the proportional rates be reduced, re- 
vised to be more nearly consistent from a 
distance standpoint, enlarged through ex- 
tension to additional gateways, or modified 
to permit departures from the rate-break 
rule, the commission made a number of 
findings, which may be summarized as 
follows : 

The present method of making rates from 
cther territories into the South, by combinations 
of proportional rates beyond the river gateways 
with proportional or local rates to those gate- 
ways, is not unreasonable: On traffic to the 
South, the contemporaneous use of both transit 
balances and proportional rates beyond Chicago 
is unlawful and for the future should be cor- 
rected by canceling the present proportionals from 
Chicago to the Ohio river for beyond into the 
South, and establishing in lieu thereof transit at 
Chicago on one-factor rates to the Ohio river. 

The proportional rates for the transportation of 
grain and grain preseae in carloads, in inter- 

r 


state commerce, from specified Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports to southern destinations, applicable 
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Tolls in Westchester 
Parkways 


Governor Dewey of New York 
has approved a bill, passed by the 
legislature, authorizing Westchester 
County (which bounds New York 
City ‘on the north) to levy a toll of 
10 cents upon automobiles using the 
county’s extensive system of land- 
scaped motor highways, from which 
commercial traffic is excluded. 

The county had attempted before 
to levy tolls for the use of these 
highways but had been prevented 
from so doing because some $2,500,- 
000 of federal aid money had been 
advanced toward the cost of these 
parkways and a “joker” in the fed- 
eral aid highway act forbids the levy- 
ing of tolls on roads to which federal 
money is contributed. 

The new legislation provides for 
the reimbursement to the federal 
government of its $2,500,000 contri- 
bution (an insignificant fraction of 
the total cost of the Westchester 
parkways) so that the federal aid toll 
prohibition will become inoperative. 
The burden of the cost of the park- 
way system has been borne by real 
estate taxpayers of Westchester 
County, to whom considerable relief 
will be afforded if the road system 
is made in large measure user-sup- 
ported. 

The state Automobile Club has 
announced its intention of attacking 
the legislation in the courts. 











to shipments arriving at such ports by water, 
whether or not milled or processed at the ports. 
are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
85 per cent of the local rates contemporaneously 
applicable between the same points. Such rates 
should be applied in substantial accordance with 
the plan of the adjustment of rate-break combi- 
nations on primary markets and river gateways. 

_ Rates were prescribed on ex-barge grain from 
river gateways to the South, where local rates 
had prevailed heretofore. Hereafter, proportional 
carload rates cannot exceed 85 per cent of local 
rates contemporaneously applicable; proportional 
l.c.l, rates may be made 5 cents higher. 

On shipments from all origins, including the 
Southwest, proportional rates from Memphis to 
Southeastern Territory were prescribed 11 cents 
less than from St. Louis (instead of the pres- 
ent 7 cents). In order to equalize rates from 
St. Louis and Ohio river gateways on shipments 
from Kansas_ City and points basing thereon, 
and on certain grain moving through Omaha, 
establishment of shrinkage proportionals was re- 
quired, such rates to be, from St. Louis 7 
cents, from Evansville and Cairo 4 cents and 
from Louisville and Cincinnati 1 cent, higher 
than the rates from Memphis thus prescribed. 
On shipments originating at Kansas City or 
origins beyond and basing thereon, from St. 
Louis to Mississippi valley territory, including 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Miss., and Natchez and 
New Orleans, shrinkage proportional rates 4 
cents less than the normal proportional rates 
were prescribed. 

_In general, no finding was made to change the 
situation urider which New Orleans dealers claim 
they are accorded a lesser rate equalization froni 
adjacent areas than those at northern gateways. 
Likewise, the complaint of St. Louis as to lack of 
equalization of that gateway with Indiana 
transit points and Ohio river gateways, on grain 
moving from Indiana to the South, was found 
not sustained. -In_ addition, proportional rates 
from Louisville to Southeastern Territory on In- 
diana grain were found not unlawful. 

In connection with the adjustment of rates on 
traffic from shrinkage territory, the commission 
held that carriers to and from St. Louis and 
Ohio river crossings should adjust their rates so 
that no portion of [IlIlinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota or South Dakota will be 
included in non-shrinkage territory. 

A reduction of 3 cents was prescribed in rates 
from origin groups in Oklahoma, and from 
origins in Kansas on and south of the main line 
of the Union Pacific from Kansas City to 


Denver, to Memphis for southern destinations 


beyond. Rates from Oklahoma origin groups to 
Memphis. on shipments destined to Carolina ter- 
ritory were required to be reduced 1 cent. Rates 
from Oklahoma to Arkansas, to Vicksburg and 
Natchez, and to specified Louisiana groups were 
not disturbed. Publication of the reduced rates 
prescribed from Oklahoma and related origins in 
a sectional plan tariff was required, 

Proportional rates from emphis to Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Ohio river gateways and the Vir- 
ginia cities, and from St. Louis to Frankfort, 
Ky., were revised. ; . 

No change was required in tates from_south- 
western Missouri to Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. s 

Restriction of proportional rates from Kansas 
City to Texas and Louisiana groups to ship 
ments subject to minimum inbound rates of 14 
cents to Kansas City was found to be not un 
lawful. H ! 

On shipments from Western trunk-line terri 
tory and the Southwest, inclusion of New Orleans 
in’ Louisiana group 4 likewise was found to be 
not unlawful. 

Various adjustments on rates from Texas to 
Mississippi river gateways were prescribed. No 
change was required on shipments to New Or- 


leans, not destined beyond, to _Arkansas, or 
Louisiana ints west of the Mississippi. To 
Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans, on ship- 


ments destined beyond in the South, a reduc- 
tion of 4 cents was prescribed. Proportional 
rates from these gateways to the South were pre- 
scribed at not to exceed 85 per cent of the local 
rates, subject to certain equalizing provisions. 

The local 10th class basis was prescribed as 
the maximum for carload rates from Maryland, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, southern Pennsylvania, Southern New 
York and northern West Virginia to southern 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Tennessee. _ 

No changes were prescribed in rates from 
the Sikeston, Mo., group to the Mississippi val- 
ley, or in the relation to Evansville Osage 
of group rates from southwestern Indiana and 
southeastern Illinois to Southeastern and Carolina 
territories. : 

On shipments from St. Louis and _ beyond 
when based thereon to southern Virginia and the 
Carolinas and routed through Toledo, rates for 
the movement beyond Virginia cities were limited 
to 85 per cent of corresponding local rates. 

Charging of higher rates on rolled oats, oat- 
meal, farina and semolina than on flour and grits 
within and into the South was found unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. 

One-factor through rates, lower than the rate- 
break combinations on Mississippi and Ohio river 
gateways, were prescribed from an enlarged north 
coast transcontinental group to the South, as 
were one-factor through rates on transcontinental 
shipments from California. The transcontinental 
rate from California to Memphis on continuous 
shipments was required to be increased to match 
the rate-break combination on Kansas City, the 
same as applicable on similar shipments from the 
north coast group. 


Varying the order accompanying the re- 
port required publication of appropriate 
notices to make the prescribed changes e!- 
fective on or before September 1. Commis- 
sioner Barnard did not participate in the 
disposition of the proceedings. Commis- 
sioner Miller dissented in part, object- 
ing to the application to ex-water traffic 
through southern ports of the proportional 
rates approved for ex-rail traffic. “We 
should not undertake to. prescribe propor- 
tional rates on this ex-water traffic without 
a further hearing to determine whether the 
rail carriers from these ports are put to a 
greater expense in connection with its in- 
terchange or transfer from barge or vessel 
to the rail lines than is the case in the in- 
terchange of traffic delivered at the ports 
by rail,” he contended. 

The report indicated that Commissioners 
Porter, Mahaffe, Splawn and Patterson 
concurred generally with the findings. The 
three last’ named briefly set forth their 
views on points on which they differed from 
the majority expression. Commissioner Ma- 
haffie did not want to leave the rates within 
the South undisturbed; he saw much to 
commend it iri the second proposed report's 
suggested one-factor rate basis. Commis- 
sioner Splawn considered the majority re 
port a step in the right direction, but did 
not think it gave “adequate effect” to the 
“fundamental principles of rate making.” 
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Opposes Security Bill; Favors 
Anti-trust Relief 


Opposition to pending proposals to liber- 
alize the Railroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance acts and approval 
of legislation to exempt carrier agreements 
from the operation of the enti-trust laws 
are expressed in two reports which have 
been issued by the Transportation and 
Communication Department Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 

The report on “Railroad Social Insurance 
Legislation” asserted that there is no justi- 
fication for any further “preferential” 
treatment of the employees of one industry: 
and it “strongly” recommended that pend- 
ing legislation in that cornection be not 
enacted. 

“The present proposals for expansion of 
the railroad social security system,” the re- 
port said, “would not only vastly increase 
transportation costs at the expense of the 
shipping and traveling public, but would go 
much farther in preferential treatment of 
railroad employees. They would enlarge 
existing retirement and unemployment bene- 
fits which are already generally far in ex- 
ess of those provided under the Social Se- 
curity Act for other classes of employees and 
would introduce far-reaching and costly 
new features not embodied in that act, not- 

unemployment insurance for sickness 
| accidents not connected with or result- 
ing from employment. 

“The railroads oppose the new proposals 
n the grounds that they would impose fur- 
ther unfair and discriminatory burdens on 
the carriers, that they would bestow in- 
equitable and in some instances wholly un- 
warranted benefits on present and past em- 
ployees, and that the plan, although involv- 

| ing a further increase in social security 
taxes upon both carriers and employees, 
would not be self-supporting.” 

The report on “Carrier Agreements” in- 
dorsed H.R. 2536, the bill recently intro- 
duced by Representative Bulwinkle, Demo- 
crat of North Carolina. As noted in the 
Railway Age of March 17, page 522, this 
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is broader than previous relief proposals 
in that it would cover such agreements as 
those relating to service and schedules as 
well as rate-making procedures. The re- 
port outlined provisions of the bill, mean- 
while noting that carrier rate-making pro- 
cedures have been developed “over a period 
of many years with the full knowledge and 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has on occasion exercised 
the same veto power over rates recom- 
mended by conferences as over those ini- 
tiated by individual companies.” 

The report further expressed the com- 
mittee’s belief that, with the safeguards 
provided in the Bulwinkle bill, “the agency 
created by Congress over the past years for 
the express purpose of regulating the rates 
and services of interstate carriers can be 
relied upon to do this in the public inter- 
est, and that the carriers complying with 
the orders of these agencies should be im- 
mune from application of the antitrust 
laws to the practices involved.” 


Acme Elects New Officers 


Thomes W. Flynn, assistant to the presi- 
dent and secretary of Acme Fast Freight, 
Inc., has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation with headquarters at 
New York. R. F. Locke, who has been 
associated with Acme Fast Freight since 
1933, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic with headquarters at, Chi- 
cago. Lawrence A. Wilson, western re- 
gional manager and a member of the Acme 
organization since 1923, has been elected 
vice-president at San Francisco, Cal., and 
will supervise the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain territories. 


Alton Gets Three New Diesels 

Three new 4,000 hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, built by the Electro-Motive plant 
of General Motors at LaGrange, IIL, have 
been delivered to the Alton and will be 
placed in passenger service between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, Mo. The locomotives, 
which are the first for passenger service 
to be built by General Motors since cessa- 





One of the Three New Diesel-Electric Passenger Locomotives 
Recently Delivered to the Alton 






tion of their manufacture in 1942, now 
make it possible for the railroad to pro- 
vide Diesel-electric power to all of the 
Alton feature trains between the two points 
mentioned above. The trains include, in 
addition to the Ann Rutledge and the Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which already have Diesels, 
the Alton Limited and the Fast Mail. Ac- 
cording to H. B. Voorhees, chief executive 
officer of the Alton, receipt of the new 
units will enable the road to shift steam 
locomotives formerly used on passenger 
runs to essential freight service. 


New York Railroad Club to 
Hold “Electrical Night” 


“B-29 Superfortress Armament” is to 
be presented by the General Electric Com- 
pany when the New York Railroad Club 
holds its annual “electrical night” meeting 
at 8 p.m., April 19, in the Engineering So- 
cieties building, 33 West 39th street, New 
York. Charles E. Smith, vice-president, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, will 
act as master of ceremonies. 

Chester H. Lang, G. E. vice-president, 
will have as his topic, “A Look xt Our 
War in the Pacific,” and Moorhead Wright, 
Jr., aeronautics and marine engineering 
division, will give a “Demonstration of the 
B-29 Electrical Remote Control Gunnery 
System.” “The Magnetic Wire Recorder” 
will be discussed by H. L. Perdiue. 


Employment of Women Declined 
Between October and January 


Class I railroads had 114,199 women em- 
ployees as of the middle of January, a de- 
cline of 1,505 under the mid-October fig- 
ure, but the total labor force declined 
relatively as much, leaving the proportion 
of women at 82 per cent, according to 
the latest report of the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. As of 
mid-January, 1944, there were 105,901 
women employees, comprising 7.8 per cent 
of the total force. The total of all em- 
ployees as of mid-January was 1,393,517, 
compared with 1,410,285 as of mid-October, 
1944, and 1,357,252 as oi mid-January, 
1944. 

The number of women in train and en- 
gine service continued to decline, there 
being 270 thus employed in mid-January 
as compared with 282 and 301 shown, re- 
spectively, in the 1944 reports for October 
and July. At the same time, however, 
women appeared again as yard firemen 
and helpers, there being four so classified 
in January as compared to none in mid- 
October. The July, 1944, report showed six 
women employed as yard firemen and help- 
ers. There were 51 road passenger brake- 
men in. January as compared with 43 last 
October and 67 last July. The assistant 
road passenger conductors and ticket col- 
lectors continued to comprise the largest 
group of women in train and engine serv- 
ice—201 in mid-January as compared with 
221 last October and 209 fast July. 

As compared with mid-January, 1944, 
there were more women employed in four 
of the general divisions of employment 
and less in three. The latter were execu- 
tives, officials, and staff assistants, where 
the drop was one, from 18 to 17; mainte- 
nance of way and structures; and mainte- 
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nance of equipment and stores. Largest 
increase as compared with the previous 
year was the 8,286 additional women em- 
ployed in the professional, clerical, and 
general group. 

That group, of course, still embraces 
the great majority of women railroaders 
—78,665 out of the 114,199 total reported 
for mid-January. As of that time, the 
women represented 34.45 per cent of the 
group’s total. Next came the group em- 
bracing transportation employees other 
than train, engine and yard, of which 8.03 
per cent were women. 


In the maintenance of way and _ struc- 
tures group, where 0.61 per cent of the 
employees were women, there were 768 


of them working as section hands and 657 
of them in extra gangs as of mid-January. 
In the maintenance of equipment and stores 
group, where the 20,716 women comprised 
5.4 per cent of the total, there were 6,061 
listed as coach cleaners, 4,671 as_ skilled 
trades helpers, and 4,621 general laborers 
in shops, enginehouses and power plants. 
In the transportstion group embracing 
vardmasters, switch tenders, and_ hostlers, 
there were 40 women—39 of them switch 
tenders and one an outside hostler helper. 


No Loaded Cars Being Sent 
Overseas, Says Pelley 


“There is no basis for reports to the effect 
that great numbers of American freight 
cars are being forwarded overseas con- 
taining export freight,” J. J. Pelley, pres- 
ident of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, said on April 7. All cars containing 
export freight, Mr. Pelley added, “have 
been, are, and will continue to be, unloaded 
at the ports and returned to the interior for 
railroad use.” 

The A. A. R. president pointed out that 
despite disruptions and difficulties resulting 
from the unprecedented snow storms in the 
East last winter, more cars of freight are 
now being loaded and moved than at the 
corresponding season in any year since the 
war began. The increase in total loadings 
for the week ending March 31 above the 
same~ week in 1944 was more than 6 per 
cent, he added, while loadings of grain and 
grain products were up 12 per cent. 


Asks Congress to Tell States 
How to Tax Air Lines 


The Civil Aeronautics Board in a 263- 
page report to Congress has recommended 
action against the “economic barriers of 
multiple and other burdensome taxation 
by states and their political subdivisions” 
of air lines. The report comes at the close 
of an investigation that followed the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the North- 
west Airlines case, in which Minnesota had 
taxed the line’s entire fleet, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that six of the seven other 
states through which the airline operated 
had each also taxed a portion of the same 
fleet. The decision was reported in Rail- 
way Age of May 27, 1944, page 1035. 

To avoid multiple taxation of air car- 
riers, the board recommends a_ federal 
statute to accomplish an “equitable appor- 
tionment of taxable property among the 
states” through which each line’s oper- 
ations are conducted. The statute would 
prescribe methods under which this tax- 
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able property would be allocated. Because 
there may be need for “some flexibility” 
in the application of the statute, the board 
recommended that the federal statute may 
provide for an existing federal agency to 
interpret and administer the formula, work- 
ing with tax experts nominated by the 
states. 

The board was critical of the taxation 
by the states of aviation fuel used in inter- 
state commerce, stating that such taxation 
threatens to “impede the development” of 
air transportation. It noted that well over 
half of the states had consistently refrained 
from the taxation of aviation gasoline. 


Labor’s Social Insurance Bill 
Opposed by N. I. T. League 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
has filed with the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce a statement 
in opposition to H. R. 1362, the bill spon- 
sored by Representative Crosser, Democrat 
of Ohio, which embodies the Railway Labor 
Executives Association program for lib- 
eralizing the Railroad Retirement and Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance acts. Hear- 
ings on the bill are now in recess, but are 
expected to be resumed this month. 

The N. I. T. League statement set forth, 
among others, objections to those pro- 
visions of the bill which might extend the 
coverage of the retirement and unemploy- 
ment acts to such industries as warehous- 
ing and others performing accessorial serv- 
ices for the railroads. Also, it contended 
that the added costs would be passed on to 
shippers who might find themselves in a 
position of paying higher freight rates 
to provide preferential benefits for railroad 
employees, while the social security taxes 
they paid directly would be providing their 
own employees with the less favorable bene- 
fits of the general social security system. 


Big 1946 Truck Program 


A motor transport equipment program 
calling for the construction of 1,063,000 
trucks during 1946 has been announced by 
the Highway Transport Department of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, which 
has presented it to the War Production 
Board for consideration ‘and action by the 
Requirements Committee. 

In addition to trucks, the 1946 program 
calls for 50,000 truck-trailers, 250,000 truck 
and trailer bodies and 6,000 attachment third 
axles. The truck program includes 552,000 
light, 444,000 medium, 55,000 light-heavy 


and 12,000 heavy-heavy trucks. The truck-’ 


trailer program includes 41,000 general 
freight and 9,000 special type truck-trailers. 


I. C. C. Lets S. P. Affiliate 
Operate All-Motor Service 


Reporting on further hearing in the No. 
MC-F-2073 proceeding, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has re- 
moved restrictions which would have pre- 
vented the Pacific Motor Trucking Com- 
pany, affiliate of the Southern Pacific, from 
continuing all-motor operations over a 
route between Reno, Nev., and Hawthorne, 
which it is acquiring from Valley Motor 
Lines, Inc. The prior report had imposed 
the usual restrictions designed to insure 
that the highway service would remain 


auxiliary to rail service, including the so- 
called prior-or-subsequent-haul-by-rail con- 
dition. 

Since Valley was retaining its routes be- 
tween Reno and California points and de- 
sired interchange arrangements with Pa- 
cific, it joined in the petition for removal of 
the restrictions. The petition was supported 
by a “governmental agency” which objected 
to any diminution or curtailment of existing 
all-motor through service between Haw- 
thorne and San Francisco Bay ports. In 
granting the relief sought, the commission 
required cancellation, as “monopolistic in 
character,” of that section of the proposed 
sales agreement which would have set up 
preferential interchange and solicitation ar- 
rangements between Valley and Pacific. 
Also it reserved the right to impose what- 
ever conditions it may find necessary in 
the future. 

The majority report represented the view 
of Commissioners Porter and Mahaffe. 
Commissioner Miller, dissenting, asserted 
that removal of the restrictions leaves the 
proposed service “in no wise” auxiliary to 
or supplemental of railroad service. More- 
over, he thought that the one-line through 
service was better than that proposed, and 
thus the carriers should be left in status 
quo by denial of the application. 


Post-War Freight Prospects 
Analyzed by R. B. A. 


“While the railways cannot expect to 
hold their present high proportion of the 
nation’s entire traffic volume, they may 
well retain in the post-war period a larger 
proportionate volume than (they had) in 
the pre-war years.” This is one of the con- 
clusions about post-war American freight 
movement included in a report published 
by the Railway Business Association under 
the title, “Freight Transport in the United 
States . . . Prewar, War, and Post-war,” 
by P. Harvey Middleton, executive vice- 
president of the association. 

For various reasons during the war the 
railroads, in addition to more than doubling 
their own freight movement, have been able 
to take over considerable freight from other 
handlers, including petroleum from coast- 
wise tankers, cargo from the former coast- 


wise shipping business, and some business § 


from truckers which could not get ade- 
quate parts, new trucks, or tires. As 4 
result the railroads’ percentage of the na- 
tion’s total freight haul has increased from 
about 62 per cent in 1940 to around 7! 
per cent at the present time. Some people 
have expected that this increased ratio 0! 
traffic would be totally lost, and more, to 
the railroads after the war. But the R. B. A. 
analysis of the situation gives reasons why 
the carriers may hope to hold some 0 
these percentage gains into the post-wal 
period. 

This study is the fourth in a series is 
sued by the R. B. A. in the last two years, 
of which the first, published in May, 1945, 
was called “Transportation—Pre-war and 
Post-war”; the second, published in No 
vember, 1943, discussed “Oil Industry and 
Transportation—Pre-war and Post-war’; 
while the third, published in February, 
1944, covered “Passenger Transport " 
the United States 1920-1950.” 

The present study, which includes st* 
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tistical tables, Contains estimates on the 
total volume of after-the-war freight move- 
ment in the United States. It analyzes in 
seven chapters the share which the rail- 
roads may hope to gain or hold of differ- 
ent kinds of freight movement. To sup- 
port its forecasts the report goes ex- 
tensively into how the railroads have fared 
with different -kinds of freight in recent 
years. Special chapters take up the “Trans- 
portation of Grain, Fruits and Vegetables, 
Dairy and Poultry Farm Products,” also 
“Live Stock by: Rail and Truck,” and a 
chapter considers “Forest Products, Mine 
Products and Manufactures.” The rail- 
roads’ heaviest competition for these prod- 
ucts comes from the highway. Special later 
chapters discuss “Inland Waterways” and 
“Air Transportation—Post-war.” 

In his opening chapter Mr. Middleton 
recalls that from 1923 to 1941 the rail- 
roads spent more than $10,000,000,000 for 
rehabilitation and modernization, and points 
out that but for this, the roads could not 
have “met so fully the emergency of the 
present war,” in which they “are currently 
handling 97 per cent of all organized troop 
movement, nearly 90 per cent of all Army 
freight and express (and) about 90 per 
cent of all Navy freight. . . .” 

A major reason cited for the difficulties 
the roads may have in holding business 
after the war is “subsidized competion,” 
and the importance of this is stressed 
throughout the booklet. 

“There is hardly any product or com- 
modity that the railroads cannot transport 
on the long haul—and frequently on the 
short haul—cheaper and more efficiently 
than it can be moved by any other form of 
‘for hire’ transport, if all costs of providing 
and performing the service are taken into 
consideration. . . . The ability of the rail- 
ways to serve the nation will depend... 
upon the fairness of the rules laid down 

. for the transportation industries .. . 
The railways ... will be ready ... to 
meet the problems of peacetime transpor- 
tation with the same efficiency (as during 
the war), if competitive equality is es- 
tablished.” 


A. A. R. Members Consider 
Shortage of Transportation 


Railway executives from all parts of the 
country were present at a meeting of the 
Association of American Railroads at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on April 4, to 
consider the present transportation situa- 
tion, including the existing shortages in 
man-power and freight cars. Various roads 
offered suggestions as to ways and means 
of conserving man-power and a committee 
was named to weigh suggestions and report 
on them to the members. Among the pro- 
posals was one for more through I. c. 1. cars, 
by-passing congested transfer points where 
acute shortage in station labor exists, and 
another for lighter loading of westbound 
merchandise cars in order to reduce exces- 
sive station labor required in stowing cars 
for heavy loading, such lighter loaded cars 
to break bulk at smaller, less congested 
transfer points. 

The discussion of the freight car situation 
brought out that much of the difficulty in- 
volved in the present situation, where the 
displacement of cars of home ownership in 
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certain territories. is extremely acute, oc- 
curred because of the severe winter condi- 
ditions and the heavy snows of January and 
February which prevented the placement, 
unloading and prompt return to the West 
of thousands of freight cars. In view of 
the abnormal situation existing with regard 
to war freight, the variance from normal 
freight car distribution could not be cor- 
rected as rapidly as would otherwise have 
been possible. However, the movement of 
empty cars from the East through the 
Chicago gateway is now reaching approxi- 
mately 1,600 cars per day and at this rate 
the railways in the wheat growing territory 
may be able to accumulate enough empty 
cars to take care of the impending wheat 
harvest. 

The car situation is complicated by the 
abnormal conditions existing as to the 
movement of 1. c. |. freight. Almost ever 
since the war began, there has been a defi- 
nite trend toward an increase in l. c. 1. 
freight, brought about by the fact that 
civilian goods are in general no longer 
obtainable in carload quantities, resulting 
in a continuing increase in the amount of 
such goods shipped in 1. c. 1. lots. A further 
factor has been the continuing inability of 
highway trucks to handle normal quantities 
of this 1. c. 1. business. Since the first of 
this year particularly, the highway trucks 
have been unable to meet the increasingly 
difficult problems of -man-power, gasoline 
and tire shortages, as well as the lack of 
competent mechanics to maintain the high- 
way vehicles. As a result, much of the 
l. c. 1. traffic that in peace-times was handled 
by truck has now been dumped upon the 
railways. This additional load has required 
the use of a large number of cars that 
would otherwise be available for the load- 
ing of carload freight. 

The committee previously appointed to 
consider the increase in the per diem rate 
to $1.25 per car per day failed to reach 
a unanimous agreement and action on this 
subject was deferred. 

The members were warned by Col. J. M. 
Johnson, director, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, that the end of the war with 
Germany would not result in easing the 
burden on the nation’s transportation lines. 
Colonel Johnson emphasized that the ex- 
pected shift in the war effort to the Pacific 


theater of operations would involve trans- 
continental movements of large numbers 
of men and vast quantities of material, in 
additional to longer hauls from the manu- 
facturing centers to the Pacific Coast ports. 
He stated that little relief could be expected 
through the use of ships from Atlantic ports 
to move through the Panama Canal, since, 
because of the long water-borne supply lines 
in the Pacific, and the necessity for fast 
transportation, the conservation of ships 
would be essential and that land transporta- 
tion would have to be adjusted to permit 
the shortest possible journeys for ships. 
Colonel Johnson also stated that the 132,000 
cars of grain to be moved for export within 
the next few months will largely be routed 
via the gulf ports in order to conserve 
freight cars. 


Sound Films Teach Safety 


A sound slide film entitled “Rules Gov- 
erning the Operation of Switches” is now 
being exhibited at various points along the 
Missouri Pacific as a part of its program 
of educating employees in safety practices. 
The film shows by means of drawings and 
photographs projected in enlarged size on a 
screen, accompanied by an explanatory 
narration delivered via loud-speaker from 
electrical transcriptions, the meaning and 
practical application of the various parts of 
the rules governing the operation of 
switches. In addition, the films illustrate 
the proper method of operating certain 
types of switches. Another part of the film 
points out the speed requirements through 
various sizes of switches and turnouts, 
while a third portion is devoted to rules 
governing operation through switches in 
automatic block signal territory, operation 
through hand operated switches by signal 
indication, and rules governing remotely 
controlled switches, electrically locked 
switches and spring switches. 

Shown in conjunction with this film, is 
another film graphically outlining’ the de- 
tails of three serious train accidents that 
resulted from failures to comply with oper- 
ating rules at switches. Progressive draw- 
ings showing track layouts, movements of 
the trains and engines involved and other 
details are used in explanation of the causes 
of these accidents. The film follows the 
pattern of the accident bulletins issued by 





Visual Presentation Accompanied by Uniform Recorded Interpretation Are Help- 
ful in Securing Proper Understanding and Compliance with the Rules 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company — 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


( Abridged) 
To the Shareholders: 

The results of the year’s operations were marked by increased 
gross earnings and lowered net income. Labour costs rose sharply 
as a result of the wage award granted by the National War Labour 
Board, while traffic rates remained at their low, pre-war levels. 
Working expenses, with taxes, took a larger proportion of the 
gross earnings than in any year since the completion of your Com- 
pany’s transcontinental line. 

The fifth year of the war in Europe, with its decisive attacks 
upon the enemy, placed additional burdens and exacting respon- 
sibilities on transportation agencies. Your Company was called 
upon to handle an unprecedented volume of traffic, ton miles of 
freight carried and passenger miles transported exceeding those 
in the previous record year, 1943, by approximately 10%. That 
this was accomplished notwithstanding the problems created by 
wartime conditions—shortages of manpower, equipment and mate- 
rials as well as restrictions of various types—gives evidence of 
efficient discharge by your Company of its share of the respon- 
sibilities. 


Income Account 


Gross Earnings ......... PPeeeee reer ee eee eee eee eee eee $318,871,034 
Working Expenses (including taxes) ..... ‘viveveusee “apa 
Wek Marie. ohie'o ons cde eon baie ew a ban seen tab et ane agers $ 43,159,664 


12,371,315 


$ 55,530,979 
Fisted “CRBIR 6 Cie ce ccc cen ec ccbusecstnccecceegwacsesys 20,831,149 


Wat | Tinie io i os F cebciae Webi ears Mae ES 0 Cine RISE $ 34,699,830 
Dividends on Preference Stock: 


CORE TD vc asc occ esus tinged os ehss 02.40 ee Ghapees seees 





2% paid August 1, 1944 Hide Bs. SIGs $2,521,391 
2%payable February 1, 1945 ...-..+--+-ee0> 2,521,391 i 
ake — $ 5,042,782 
Ordinary Stock fs 
2% paid December 1, 1944 ....ccescccerscescevnases 6,700,000 
$ 11,742,782 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account ............ $ 22,957,048 
Profit and Loss Account 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1943 ......+..+-ses00: $231,234,218 
Dividend of 2 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, declared from 
the earnings of the year 1943, paid March 31, 1944 ........ 6,700,00 





$224,534,218 
Balance of Income Account for the year Ended 
December 31, 1944 ...... pai Te Vie RB ve $22,957,048 
Amount received from Great Northern Railway 
Company for release from obligations under 
joint section agreement ........cccecenrscces 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries rep- 
resenting compensation for increased cost of 
tonnage replacement .......cescseccsccceccs 


4,500,000 


1,045,235 


Depuct: 
Net exchange charge in respect of steamship 
insurance recoveries and expenditures for new 
Ce ee ee ere rye eer re res yo eee aS 6 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit .............-045- 6 
— $ 1,321.493 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1944, as per Balance 
Sheek vi. c ciclecg od awl sods &b5 ewe baa es See eas $251,715,008 


(The final dividend of'3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock for the year 
1944 which was declared subsequent to the end of the year and is payable 
March 31, 1945, amounting to $10,050,000, is not deducted from the Profit 
and Loss balance shown above.) 


Railway Earnings and Expenses 


The results of railway operations compare as follows: 
Increase or 





1944 1943 Decrease 

Grose nea oe é oc ka 0 vo b> ere $318,871,034 $297,107,791 $21,763,243 
Working Expenses (including 

nn) yep ate a pape emine. S eee cus 275,711,370 247,896,224 27,815,146 
Net. Hartings 4 ...0......% .o...+. $ 43,159,664 $ 49,211,567 $ 6,051,903 
Expense ratios: 

Including taxes ~........... na 86.46% 83.44% 3.02 

Pe ee ee re ee 78.92% 72.82% 6.10 


Gross Earnincs were 7.3% greater than in 1943, establishing 
the sixth successive annual increase. Earnings from freight, pas- 
senger, mail and sleeping and dining car services were larger 
than in any prior year of your Company’s operations. 


FreicHt EARNINGS increased by $15,175,434, or 7.0%. Although 
the output from the Dominion’s manufacturing industries contin- 
ued to flow freely in response to the demands of* war, the prin- 
cipal traffic increases were in agricultural products. The opening 
of important export markets, together with a marked ‘improve- 
ment in shipping supply, made it possible for Canada’s main food 
products—chiefly wheat—to move in vast quantities. 

Earnings from grain and grain products increased $14,900,000, 
or 33%. Grain handlings on your Company’s lines reached a 
total of 377 million bushels, 7 million more than in the previous 
peak year of 1928 and 120 million more than in 1943. It is esti- 
mated that at the end of the year 340 million bushels of wheat re- 
mained to be shipped by all railways from the Prairie Provinces, 
compared with 465 million bushels at the end of 1943. 

Revenue freight traffic totalled 27,375 million ton miles, 2,425 
million greater than in 1943. Increases of 11.1% in the average 
daily mileage of freight cars on line and of 0.9% in the average 
of ton miles per car mile reflect added utilization of the limited 
equipment available. The average revenue per ton mile was 0.85 
cents as compared with 0.87 cents in 1943. 


PASSENGER EARNINGS increased by $5,141,445, or 10.0%. Fur- 
ther expansion in the volume of civilian traffic, chiefly due to 
wartime conditions, and continuing heavy movements of the 
armed forces resulted in an increase of 4.9% in passengers car- 
ried. The average passenger journey was 157 miles, compared 
with 150 miles in 1943. 


Orner Earnines increased $1,446,364, or 5.2%. Increases oc- 
curred in revenues from sleeping, tourist and dining car opera- 
tions. Net payments for hire of equipment decreased. 


Workinc Expenses increased 11.2%. Exclusive of taxes, the 
increase in expenses was $35,299,336, representing one and one- 
half times the increase in gross earnings. The ratio of expenses 
to gross earnings increased from 72.82% to 78.92%. 

Wage payments charged expenses during the year were $20,- 
283,548 greater than in 1943. Higher wage rates accounted for 
most of this increase. In compliance with findings and directions 
of the National War Labour Board, a general advance in rates of 
six cents per hour was made, retroactive to March 3, 1943, for 
maintenance of way employees and to September 15, 1943 for 
other classes of railway employees. The total increase in payrolls 
charged working expenses and other accounts in 1944 by reason 
of these awards is computed at $14,639,000, of which $3,972,000 
pertained to the year 1943. 

The provisions made for maintenance expenditures which were 
necessarily postponed because of war conditions amounted to 


$6,500,000. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way ANbD StructuRES Expenses increased by 
$7,972,687. The year’s programme was again restricted to repairs 
and replacements essential to safe and efficient operation. During 
the year 1,447,254 treated and 1,647,063 untreated ties were placed 
in track, 637 single track miles of new rails were laid and rock 
ballast was applied to 66 miles of track. Tie plates to the number 
of 3,538,918 and rail anchors numbering 1,724,444 were also in- 
stalled. The testing of rails for hidden defects by the use of the 
Sperry detector car covered 8,344 miles of track. 


MAINTENANCE OF EgutpMeNt Expenses increased by $8,724.- 
395. Heavy repairs to motive power and rolling stock included 
the shopping of 732 locomotives and 26,617 freight cars. Arch 
bar truck frames on 516 cars were replaced by cast steel truck 
frames. Stabilized trucks were applied to 183 refrigerator cars. 
Maintenance of passenger train cars involved the general over- 
hauling of 1,231 units. 

At the end of the year, 92.2% of locomotives and 97.8% of 
freight cars were in serviceable condition, compared with 92.4% 
and 97.6%, respectively, at the end of 1943. 

TRANSPORTATION Expenses amounted to $111,381,811, an in- 
crease of $15,767,851, or 16.5%. The ratio to gross earnings was 
34.93% compared with 32.18% last year. Higher wage rates and 
rising prices for materials more than offset the improvement in 
performance indicated by the following averages: 
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1945 


1944 1943 
Freight Train Load—gross tons ..............+.. : 1,785 1,729 
Freight Train Speed—miles per hour ne Hae teh 9 : 16.2 15.9 
Freight Car Movement—miles per ear day ...... - 47.8 43.0 
Freight Train Fuel Consumption—pounds per 1,000 
gross ton miles ...... ; ap : 105 106 
Gross Ton Miles per Freight Train Hour 28,913 27,435 
Passenger Miles per Train Mile ................... 141 132 


Tons carried one mile and passengers carried one mile increased 
97% and 9.9%, respectively, the additional business being handled 
with an increase of only 5% in train miles. 

OrHer Workinc Expenses decreased by $4,649,787. Railway 
tax accruals amounted to $24,064,455. The provision for Domin- 
ion Income and Excess Profits Taxes amounted to $20,400,000, 
as compared with $27,750,000 for 1943. Expenses of dining car 
and news services increased $1,116,362, and General Expenses 
were $1,486,859 higher. 


Other Income 


Other Income amounted to $12,371,315, a decrease of $3,899,436. 

The net earnings of ocean and coastal steamships decreased by 
$1,006,689. Earnings were lower as a result of smaller fleets in 
operation and, in the case of coastal operations, a decline in the 
trafic which had developed in connection with war projects in 
Alaska, 

The net earnings of your hotels exceeded those of 1943 by $515.,- 
406. A record volume of business was handled at your city hotels. 
Your resort hotels remained closed throughout the 1944 season. 

Net earnings of the communications department decreased by 
$451,123, Earnings. from all types of communication service, ex- 
cept overseas messages were greater, but higher wage and mate- 
rial costs more than offset the increase in revenues, 

Dividends paid by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, were again at the rate of $2.50 per 
snare, 

Earnings of the Northern Alberta Railways declined sharply 
as a result of higher costs of operation and a-reduction in the 
transportation requirements of war projects in Northwestern 
Canada. 

Management fees resulting from munitions production in your 
Company’s shops were less than in 1943. 

Payments of interest on land contracts again improved, reflect- 
ing the higher level of cash farm income in Western Canada. 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed charges, including the payment of guaranteed interest on 
Soo Line bonds, were reduced from $22,499,600 in 1943 to $20,- 
831,149 in 1944, an improvement of $1,668,451.. The annual fixed 
charges of your Company were at their peak in 1938 when they 
mounted to $26,853,756. They stood at $26,186,545 in 1940 and 
since then have declined steadily, as a result of retirements of 
debt, and refundings at lower rates of interest, effected during the 
past six years. 


Net Income 


Net income for the year amounted to $34,699,830 as compared 
with $42,982,718 for 1943. This decline of $8,282,888 is the net 
result of the decrease of $6,051,903 in net earnings from rail oper- 
ations, the decrease of $3,899,436 in other income, and the im- 
provement of $1,668,451 in fixed charges. 


Dividends 
Dividends aggregating $21,792,782, representing 4 per cent. ‘on 
the Preference Stock and 5 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, were 
declared from the earnings of the year. This amount includes the 
final dividend of 3. per cent. on the Ordinary Stock which was de- 


clared subsequent to the end of the year, payable on March 31, 
1945, 


Profit and Loss Account 


Credit was taken for an amount of $4,500,000 which the Great 
Northern Railway Company paid your Company in consideration 
of cancellation of an agreement approved at the annual meeting in 
1914 which had provided for their use of the Kettle Valley Rail- 
way between Otter Summit (Brookmere) and Hope, B. C.; also 
for $1,045,235, the portion of steamship insurance recoveries which 
represented compensation for increased costs of tonnage replace- 
ment, 


Land Accounts 


During the year 232,371 acres of agricultural lands were sold 
for $1,373,018, an average price of $5.90 per acre. Included in this 
total were 946 acres of irrigated land, sold at an average price of 
$51.65 per acre. 

Total collections on land account were the highest since 1928. 
Cash received totalled $8,687,277, including $621,296 derived from 
the leasing of coal, gas and petroleum rights. Disbursements for 
land and irrigation expenses, including taxes, were $1,876,106 
leaving net cash receipts of $6,811,171. This was an increase of 
$3,551,069 over the previous year. 

Certain concessions to contract holders were again approved for 
the crop year 1944-45. The assistance to holders of farm contracts 
since this policy was inaugurated in 1932, has amounted to 

23,883,971. 
Balance Sheet 


The principal differences in the accounts as compared with last 
year and which are not dealt with elsewhere in this report are 
outlined below. 

Property Investment increased $15,225,197. The investment in 
rolling stock was higher by $15,242,396. The net capital expendi- 
tures on other properties were offset by the credit resulting from 
the disposal during the year of the Berkeley Square property in 
London. 

Current Assets at the close of the year exceeded Current Lia- 
bilities by $88,484,875, representing a gain of $12,004,774 from the 
previous year-end position. 

Funded Debt was reduced during the year from $115,917,744 
to $105,883,000, an improvement of $10,034,744. Debt retirement 
totalled $43,159,744 and new issues amounted to $33,125,000. 
Funded Debt at December 31, 1938 was $232,188,724, consider- 
ably more than double the present amount outstanding. 

A Dominion Government Unemployment Relief loan of $1,000,- 
000 was repaid in February 1944 in accordance with the terms 
thereof. 

Finance 

Serial equipment obligations totalling $5,914,000 matured and 
were paid. The balance of $743,144 required to retire the 5% 
equipment obligations maturing on July 1, was deposited with 
the Trustee. 

On March 1, The Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York entered into an agreement under which $26,000,000 principal 
amount of Equipment Trust Certificates was issued, guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by your Company. This issue, desig- 
nated as Series “G,” maturing in equal semi-annual instalments 
from September 1, 1944 to March 1, 1954, inclusive, is payable in 
United States currency and bears interest at 214% per annum. 
Under this arrangement, equipment which cost at the time of con- 
struction $36,542,369 in Canadian funds is leased to your Company 
at a rental equal to the instalments of principal of and interest on 
the Equipment Trust Certificates. 

The $27,400,000 5% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, maturing 
December 1, 1954, were called for redemption on June 1. The 
funds to meet this issue were deposited with the Trustee. In ad- 
dition, the following securities were purchased and cancelled: 
4% Convertible Collateral Trust Bonds, due 1949, to the amount 
of $760,000 and 314% Convertible Collateral Trust Bonds, due 
1951, to the amount of $1,600,000. 

On November 1, 314% Collateral Trust Bonds maturing No- 
vember 1, 1974, were issued in the principal amount of $7,125,000, 
secured by pledge of $7,837,500 principal amount of Consolidated 
Debenture Stock. The proceeds were used to purchase $7,500,000 
514% First Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Series “B,” of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, matur- 
ing in 1978 and guaranteed as to interest by your Company. The 
latter bonds were turned in for cancellation, in accordance with 
the terms of the plan of reorganization, and your Company re- 
ceived $2,529,150 Wisconsin Central Railway Company First and 
Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “B,” maturing April 1, 
1959, and Voting Trust Certificates representing 10,200 “A” shares 
and 4,950 “B” shares of the Common Stock of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Company. The difference of 
$3,285,375, between the principal amount of bonds issued and the 
principal amount or stated value of securities received, has been 
charged to Unamortized Discount on Bonds and will be exting- 
uished over a period of twenty years by the saving effected in 
interest payments. 
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On February 1, 3% Serial Secured Notes to the amount of 
$1,348,520 matured and were paid. On December 1, the balance 
of these notes maturing February 1, 1945, to February 1, 1948, in- 
clusive, amounting to $5,394,080 was prepaid. 

On October 22, the First Mortgage Bonds of the Edmonton, 
Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Company, aggregating 
$2,420,000, matured and were paid by the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways Company. To place this jointly controlled subsidiary com- 
pany in funds to meet this maturity, the subsidiary issued and 
sold at par to the two parent companies $2,420,000 of its bonds, 
your Company’s proportion of such issue being $1,210,000. 

The financial transactions referred to above resulted in the net 
retirement of $10,034,744 of bonds, notes and other obligations, 
the discharge of a contingent liability of $1,210,000 and a reduc- 
tion of $40,490,500 in the amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock 
pledged as collateral. 

On October 1, the First Debenture Stock of the Dominion At- 
lantic Railway Company, amounting to £500,000, matured. Your 
Company placed this subsidiary in funds to meet the indebtedness 
and will be recouped by an issue of bonds of Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Company to the amount of $2,235,000. 

Pensions 

Charges to working expenses for your Company's proportion of 
pension allowances, its contribution to the Pension Trust Fund 
and levies in respect of employees who come under the United 
States Railroad Retirement Act amounted to $5,405,823, In view 
of the increases in basic rates of pay made during the year and the 
continuing high level of employment your Directors authorized an 
increase from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 in the special contribution 
made annually to the Pension Trust Fund to assist in meeting the 
anticipated peak period of cost. 

During the year 964 employees were retired on pension. At the 
end of the year there remained on the pension payroll 611 more 
than at the end of 1943. 

Distribution by ages was as follows: 


SS ek a Bearer re re Pee eee : 330 
From 60 to 64 years of age, inclusive ............. 756 
From 65 to 70 years of age, inmclusive............ . 2,794 
Se ee Ue OE NO nyc cca ct at woes Se ceen ondee 1,945 

5,825 


Wage Negotiations 

In the Annual Report for 1943 reference was made to the appli- 
cation to the National War Labour Board on behalf of all classes 
of railway employees affiliated with international labour organi- 
zations for increases in basic rates of pay sufficient to establish 
substantial parity with rates paid like classes of employees on 
United States railways. 

The application of the employees was based almost entirely on 
developments in the railway wage structure in the United States, 
and the reply of the Canadian railways was directed mainly to the 
rebuttal of that argument. 

The National War Labor Board decided this issue in favour of 
the Railways, finding that “The whole policy of control of wages 
and prices in this Country is entirely distinct and unrelated to the 
economy of the United States. This Board is satisfied that com- 
parison of wage rates paid in the two countries is neither per- 
mitted nor required in the administration of P.C. 5963.” 

Nevertheless, the Board undertook on its own initiative a study 
of wage increases granted to other classes of labour in Canada 
since the war began and issued “Findings and Directions” increas- 
ing the rates of Canadian railway employees by six cents per hour 
for hourly rated employees, with equivalent increases for daily, 
weekly and monthly rated employees. 

This wage increase combined with the incorporation of cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rates has raised average wage rates to a level 
approximately 25% higher than those in effect prior to June 1, 
1941. Applications have also been made to the Board on behalf of 
various classifications of railway employees for annual vacations 
with pay. The Board has directed the Railways to inaugurate 
such annual vacations in every case, except one, the decision in 
which is now pending. 

The recent developments in regard to increased wage rates 
for railway employees have followed much the same pattern as 
during the last war, with one very important difference. In the 
present instance the 1941 freight and passenger rates have 
remained unaltered, in compliance with regulations of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, while in the previous war period 
the Railways were afforded immediate relief from increased costs. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limitea 

The curtailment of activities in Northwestern Canada, due to 
the completion of the main construction projects, is reflected in 
the reduction in certain types of traffic carried during the past 
year by your Air Lines. The movement of released personnel 
provided a satisfactory volume of passenger business but the 
reduction in temporary population brought about decreases in 
mail and express traffic. 

There were 104,166 passengers carried in 1944, compared with 
72,602 in 1943, an increase of 43%; freight transported was 
8,027,442 pounds, compared with 9,528,913 pounds, a decrease of 
16%; 1,436,153 pounds of mail, compared with 2,207,333 pounds, 
a decrease of 35%. During the year 5,984,602 revenue miles 
were flown, a decrease of 149,149 miles. 

Unprofitable earnings prevailed on certain routes owing to 
low and uneconomic rates stabilized under the regulations of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Wage and material prices 
increased during the year and the results of operations showed 
a loss, after depreciation, of $767,109. Provision for this was 
made by a charge to Other Income. 

The participation of your Air Lines in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan was reduced during 1944 by the closing 
down of two Training Schools in accordance with the policy 
announced by the Minister for Air. Two of the Overhaul Plants 
operated for the Department of Munitions and Supply were also 
closed and termination notices were received for the three remain- 
ing plants. 

A further issue of 400,000 shares of the capital stock of Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited was taken in payment for $2,000,000 
of advances made by your Company in 1943. Additional net 
advances amounting to $647,083 were made during the current 
year mainly for aircraft and engines, radio, etc. This brings your 
investment in this Company to $7,400,000. 

At the last annual meeting reference was made to the policy 
announced by the Government of Canada with respect to post-war 
aviation. Since that time, legislation has been enacted giving effect 
to that policy. The act prohibits the issue of a licence for 2 
commercial air service owned, leased, controlled or operated by a 
carrier engaged in another form of transport unless the Governor- 
in-Council is of the opinion that it is in the public interest that 
such a license be issued. 

Under this legislation, ‘an Air Transport Board has been 
appointed to advise the Minister in all matters connected with the 
development of civil aviation and commercial air services. The 
act provides that all existing licences shall be reviewed by the 
Board, which may cancel or suspend any such licence as it sees 
fit. Provision is also made that such licences as are not cancelled 
or suspended by the Board shall cease to be valid one year after 
the termination of the war in Europe. 

The Board is at present engaged in formulating regulations 
and will, no doubt, at an early date commence the work of 
reviewing existing ‘licences. Officers of your Air Lines will be 
prepared to deal with the question of review when it is taken up. 


Rates and Services 

The limitations on passenger train service and the regulations 
for loading of freight cars which were previously put in effect 
by the Transport Controller, in the interest of insuring” essential 
service and the maximum utilization of equipment, remained 
operative without change during 1944. 

Consistent with your Company’s plans for the further improve- 
ment of its passenger services as rapidly as the return to peacetime 
conditions will permit, experiments were carried out during the 
year in re-arranging and modernizing the interiors of sleeping and 
dining cars, using more colourful interior decorations, improved 
lighting, and other conveniences designed to increase the comfort 
of train travel. 


Wartime Activities 

Your Company was again honoured in having its. Chateau 
Frontenac chosen as the scene of the Second Quebec Conference. 
The return of the President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, with their staffs, to this locale for 
their deliberations pays eloquent tribute to the service and appoint- 
ments of your renowned hotel. 

Your ocean steamships continued to be operated under the 
Ministry of War Transport of the United Kingdom. Your pas- 
senger vessels have been engaged in carrying service personnel! 
to the various battle fronts. Numerous ships have been allocated 
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Assets 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT: 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland 
a ke RR RS ei $828,911,761 
Improvements on Leased Property 3 97,753,968 
tocks and Bonds—Leased sa tad 
Companies ... ; 130,073,481 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships 37,767,236 
Hotel, Communication and Miscel- on. seieaiia 
neous Properties 512, 
, ” —————_ $1, 191,019,099 
OTHER INVESTMENTS: - 
Stocks and Bonds ereuepren Com- 
<a eee ; $70,910,449 
Miscellaneous Investnients 43,603,850 
Advances to Controlled and Other 
Companies 8,701,194 
Mortgages sa ae and Advances 
to Settlers ... 1,811,753 
Deferred Payments on Lands and 
Townsites .. 20,874,776 

Unsold Lands and ‘Other Properties 17,962,278 

Unexpended Equipment Trust Eegeet 4,889,563 

Maintenance Fund 19,950,000 

Insurance Fund : 10,419,339 

Steamship Replacement Fund 49,087,030 

248,210,232 
Current ASSETS: 

Material and Supplies . $37,601,778 

Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances .. 14,584,541 

Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 19,396,391 

Dominion of Canada Securities .... 17,346,404 

Bean's a vibe bie Te ae: 47,161,832 
a 136,090,946 
Unapjustep Desits: 

Insurance Prepaid ................ $223,244 

Unamortized Discount on Bonds . 5,073,426 

Other Unadjusted Debits 2,460,952 

a 7,757,622 
$1,583,077,899 
To THE  SHAREHOL. DERS, 

Canaptan Paciric Rartway CoMPANY: 

We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for the year ending December 31, 1944, and hav- 
ing com “2: $e the Balance Sheet and related schedules therewith, 
we certify that in our opinion they are properly drawn up so as to 
show the” true financial position of the Company at that date, and 
that the Income and Profit & Loss Accounts correctly set forth the 
result of the year’s operations. 





Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1944 


Liabilities 
Capitat Stock: 
Ordinary Stock $335,000,000 


Preference Stock — 4% Non-cumu- 


lative 137,256,921 


$472,256,921 
PerPeTuAL 4% ConsoLipaTzep Dk- 


BENTURE STOCK $357,335,72% 


Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds 
and equipment obligations 61,897,500 
__— 295,438,229 
Funpep Dest . 105,883,000 
Current LIABILITIES: 
Pay Rolls .. ES SPY $5,079,602 
Audited Vouchers 12,549,238 
Net Trafic Balances .......-..... 3,096,323 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable : 7,897,433 
Accrued Fixed Charges .. a1e"3 1,242,070 
Unmatured Dividend Declared , 2,521,391 
Other Current Liabilities : 15,220,014 
rs 47,606,071 
Dererrep LIABILITIES: 
Dominion Government paaecoemeen 
Relief ; $1,447,223 
ee DS ae ae tree 2 4,332,833 
5,780,056 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Maintenance Reserves : $19,950,000 
Depreciation Reserves 263,115,501 
Investment Reserves 3,502,983 
Insurance Reserve ......... 10,419,339 
Contingent Reserves ......... 5,189,633 
Unadjusted Credits ....... 6,057,830 


308,235,286 


Premium on CAPITAL AND Desenture Stock 34,458,562 
Lanp Surpius eis ae <p 61,704,766 
Prorit ANp Loss BALANCE 251,715,008 


$1, 583, 077,899 


ERIC A. LESLIE, 
Vice-President and C. omptroller. 

The records of he | securities 5 owned by ‘the Company at December 
31, 1944, have been verified by an examination of those securities in 
the custody of its Treasurer and by certificates received from such 
depositaries as are holding securities for safe custody for the Com- 
pany. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
Montreal, March 9, 1945. 








by the Ministry of War Transport for operation by your Com- 
pany, some continuously, and others on a voyage by voyage basis. 
Such ships have been staffed, in part, by your regular employees 
which were displaced from their positions owing to loss of the 
vessels in which they had been serving. A number of seagoing 
employees have lost their lives in the performance of their perilous 
duties, and others, including some of your senior shore officials, 
have suffered untold hardship as prisoners of war. 


Capital Appropriations 
In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors authorized 
capital appropriations for the year 1944 amounting to $1,872,121 
in addition to those approved at the last annual meeting. 
Your approval will also be requested for capital appropriations 
of $28,448,107. for the present year. The principal items are as 
follows : 


Additions and betterments to stations, freight sheds, coaling 
and watering facilities and engine houses ..... . $5,014,250 
Replacement and enlargement of structures in permanent form 586,112 


Tie plates, rail anchors and miscellaneous roadway betterments 1,296,953 
Replacement of rail in main line and branch line tracks with 
cr fas so Ka Uemiehe Ad as <b eps Sus nah s eee 1,148,123 
Installation of automatic signals ...................0-00e005 883,743 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation ........ 484,072 
Additions and betterments to shop machinery .......... 1,378,076 
New. SOR WI a aa STN cheek. occ deeebabs u 16,206,520 
Additions and betterments to ON Wi nbc ve keene 411,968 
Additions and betterments to communication facilities ... . 587,674 
Inland Steamshipsp—B.C. Lake and River Service ......... 240,000 


The appropriation for new rolling stock, strictly limited to a 
programme for which material could be made available to your 
Company, makes provision for 30 Pacific type steam locomotives 
and 13 Diesel switching locomotives; 1,275 freight train cars, 
including 750 box cars, 200 refrigerator cars and 200 gondola 
cars; 50 passenger train cars and 5 work units. 


Post-War Re-establishment 
The officers of your Company are actively planning to ensure 


the successful re-assimilation into service of the large number 
of employees on leave of absence with the armed forces. The 


seniority and pension rights of such employees are fully protected. 
When new employees are engaged, every possible consideration 
will be extended to those applicants who have been honourably 
discharged from the armed services. 

Problems of re-establishment and employment which will con- 
front your Company in the period of transition from war to 
peace will be in charge of a Vice-President assigned to special 
duties. 

Directorate 

It is with deep regret that your Directors record the death on 
November 26, 1944, of Honourable Henry Cockshutt who had 
been a member of the Board since June, 1925. 

Mr. Howard P. Robinson, Saint John, N. B., was appointed a 
Director to succeed Honourable Henry Cockshutt. 

The undermentioned Directors will retire from office at the ap- 
proaching annual meeting. They are eligible for re-election: 

Mr. ArmE Georrrion, K.C. Mr. W. M. NEAL, C.B.E. 
Mr. G. Biatr Gorpon Mr. Georce W. Spinney, C.M.G. 


Officers and Employees 

Each successive year of hostilities has intensified the problems 
of management and the tasks of labour in all branches of your 
Company’s service. Indebtedness to all ranks of employees is 
acknowledged for the maintenance of efficient and effective trans- 
portation, despite the difficulties of wartime conditions. 

Your Directors are proud to report that, at the end of the year, 
19,479 men and women from all branches of your Company had 
joined the armed forces or engaged in special war services under 
direction of the British Admiralty. Solemn tribute is paid to the 
527 employees who have given their lives in the common’ cause ; 
earnest hopes are expressed for the safe and early return of those 
still engaged in hazardous duties. 

For the Directors, 
D. C. CoLEMAN, 
President. 
MontTreaL, March 12, 1945. 


[Advertisement] 
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the Missouri Pacific for many years and 
includes drawings to show “What Hap- 
pened,” accompanied by a simple explana- 
tion, and followed by drawings and explana- 
tions of “Why It Happened” and “How 
It Could Have Been Avoided.” 

Another sound slide film now being pro- 
duced will cover block signal rules, includ- 
ing operation of trains by signal indication 
and by centralized traffic control. Other 
film strips to be prepared will cover rules 
concerning train orders, Rule 93, Rule 99, 
and possibly a detailed explanation of speed 
restrictions on curves. With each of these 
films, another will be presented illustrating 
serious accidents that have resulted from 
violation of the rules illustrated. 


0. D. T. Again Restricts Summer 
Campers’ Travel 


Transportation facilities for travel by rail 
to and from children’s summer camps will 
be curtailed again this season, according to 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Special 
trains or extra sections of regular trains 
will not be authorized, he said, although 
there is no objection to handling these 
movements to camps in extra coaches on 
regular trains. Last year, as noted in Rail- 
way Age of April 22, 1944, page 789, such 
extra coaches could be operated only under 
O. D. T. permit. 

“Camp directors must spread transporta- 
tion to camps over a longer period of time, 
and it must be understood that such move- 
ments are dependent on the ability of the 
railroads to accommodate them,” Colonel 
Johnson added. No charter or special bus 
service to camps will be permitted unless ap- 
proved by the Office of Community War 
Services. 

Parents enrolling children in full-time 
summer camps again were requested by the 
O. D. T. to choose a camp near home and 
to forego week-end bus and train trips to 
visit children, except in cases of absolute 
necessity. Camp officials were asked to 
make their arrangements with transporta- 
tion companies well ahead of time in order 
to avoid corflict with essential traffic 
movements. 


0. P. A. Fights Proposed Boost 
in New England Truck Rates 


The Office of Price Administration has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a protest against pending proposals 
to increase motor truck rates in New Eng- 
land territory. As noted in the Railway 
Age of March 24, page 563, the New Eng- 
land truckers are seeking an increase which 
would boost minimum charges 10 cents per 
shipment and raise other rates one cent to 
2% cents per 100 Ib. 

The O. P. A. press release on its protest 
asserted that motor carriers over the entire 
country “may be expected to ask similar in- 
creases if these proposed for New England 
are permitted.” It added that higher truck 
rates would increase the cost of the war, 
because the federal government today is the 
country’s largest shipper of freight. 

Also it is asserted that an O. P. A. 
audit of the books of 11 New England 
truckers indicated “unwarranted expenses 
and salaries being reported to the I. C. C. 
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and used’ in justification of the proposed 
rate increase.” Moreover, the New Eng- 
land motor carriers “have received wartime 
increases of more than 10 per cent above 
rail rates,” and further increases are “un- 
necessary and contrary to the price stabil- 
ization program.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 7 totaled 764,763 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 12. This was a decrease 
of 70,463 cars or 8.4 per cent below the 
preceding week, a decrease of 23,222 cars or 
2.9 per cent below the corresponding week 
last year, and a decrease of 24,256 cars or 
3.1 per cent below the comparable 1942 
week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 31 totaled 835,226 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, March 31 


























District 1945 1944 1943 
Baste oo .cccs 167,641 159,883 159,762 
Allegheny 189,468 178,709 175,308 
Pocahontas 55,065 53,734 51,081 
Southern 133,025 118,851 120,802 
Northwestern 89,754 86,810 78,014 
Central Western 126,394 117,729 116,761 
Southwestern 73,879 70,390 70,374 
Total Western Fit i ae 

Districts 290,027 274,929 265,149 
Total All Roads 835,226 786,106 772,102 

Commodities al 
Grain and grain 

products 46,560 41,327 43,326 
Live stock ..... 14,516 14,473 13,859 
Coal . » tal 171,507 164,337 157,426 
Coke : 15,639 14,797 14,415 
Forest products 41,774 40,992 41,895 
Ore 22,201 17,444 17,133 
Merchandise l.c.1. 112,246 109,013 100,966 
Miscellaneous 410,783 383,723 383,080 
March 31 835,226 786,106 772,102 
March 24 816,058 777,578 767,340 
March 17 815,789 785,195 768,134 
March 10 766,290 780,265 769,045 
March 3 785,264 786,893 748,926 
Cumulative Total, 

13 Weeks .. .10,069,868 10,228,853 9,811,910 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended March 31 totaled 62,252 as compared 
with 67,080 for the previous week and 
68,995 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Mae, 3%, 0949S. csivnc'ss 62,252 40,195 
Age, 1, 1944 ....-..... 68,995 43,184 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Mar. 31, 1945 843,742 481,204 
Apr. 1, 1944 885,163 520,711 


Two-Day Packaging Conference 
at Rochester, N. Y., Apr. 19-20 


As its contribution to the 1945 Perfect 
Shipping Campaign, the Transportation 
Club of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce has scheduled its escond war- 
time packaging, packing and shipping con- 
ference and exhibit at the club’s head- 
quarters, 55 St. Paul Street, Rochester, 
on April 19 and 20. Several service 
agencies of the Army and Navy are re- 
ported to have shown live interest in the 
coming session, and have given active co- 
operation to the transportation group. The 
objectives of the conference will be to 





impress upon area war plants the vital 
need for strict adherence to Army and 
Navy specifications for the packaging and 
packing of war materials destined for 
overseas destinations; to enlist full co- 
operation of carrier employees so that war 
materials will not be damaged or lost; 
and to stress the need for extra care in 
packing and handling civilian goods. 

High-spot of the two-day program will 
be the evening session, April 20, when 
Robert A. Fasold, special representative, 
Freight Claim division, Association of 
American Railroads, will address the group 
on “Perfect Shipping,” and A. L. Whiton, 
chief, Packaging branch, Production Serv- 
ice division, Office of Chief of Ordnance, 
Washington, will talk on “Packaging Con- 
ditions in the War Zones.” The latter 
talk will be illustrated with pictures of a 
recent 20,000-mile tour of European and 
Burma-India theaters of operation. 

There will be a display of war materials 
and supplies produced in war plants in the 
Rochester area, packaged and packed for 
export in accordance with Army and Navy 
specifications. Packaging materials, in- 
cluding adhesives, box liners, rust prevent- 
ing and degreasing desiccants, grease- 
proof wrapping papers, etc., will be ex- 
hibited, with representatives on hand to 
explain the uses of their products. G. F. 
Mills, division freight agent of the Erie, 
is one of the members of the committee 
in charge of this exhibit. 

The Port Transportation Division of the 
New York Port of Embarkation is to send 
a display which will demonstrate correct 
packaging and packing procedure, includ- 
ing samples showing proper box and crate 
construction, marking, nailing, strapping, 
etc., and through the use of models show 
how to properly brace freight on railroad 
cars. 

There will be a “Loss and Damage” ex- 
hibit also, with examples of unsuitable and 
inadequate containers, illegible markirtgs 
and the like. Co-chairmen of this commit- 
tee are G. D. Chrisman, freight agent, New 
York Central; J. T. Welch, freight agent, 
Pennsylvania; and L. E. Neary, manager, 
Keeshin Motor Express Lines. 


Labor Seeking More Money for 
Mediation Board 


Increased appropriations which would 
enable the National Mediation Board to 
employ 15 additional mediators in an 
effort to reduce the backlog of unsettled 
cases have been asked by the Railway 
Labor Executives Association in a letter 
sent last week to Chairman Cannon of the 
House committee on appropriations. 
N. M. B. now has 18 mediators. 

The unions’ demand came out of an 
R. L. E. A. meeting in Washington last 
week. As reported in the April 7 issue of 
“Labor,” the letter advised Representative 
Cannon that as of March 1, N. M. B. had 
a backlog of 399 unsettled cases, while 
“new cases are pouring in at the rate of 50 
a month, against an average of 40 settle- 
ments.” k 

“The effect of this development,” it went 
on, “has been widespread dissatisfaction 
among railroad workers . . . and a grow- 
ing disposition to resort to the strike ballot. 
There have been withdrawals from service 
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and other ‘short cuts’ to avoid the inter- 
minable delays which are becoming char- 
acteristic of railway labor adjustment ma- 
chinery.” The “Labor” article further 
charged that “some railroads are taking 
advantage of the situation to stall off and 
weaken unions and also the ‘breakdown of 
the adjustment machinery’ is being exploited 
by some rival labor organizations with 
attempted ‘raids’ on established unions.” 
As noted in the Railway Age of January 
27, page 244, the latest annual report of 
N. M. B. expressed the board’s concern 
over the growing backlog of unsettled 
cases, noting a “tendency on the part of 
certain organizations to threaten strike 
action on certain issues without first ex- 
hausting all mediatory provisions of the 
law, with the expectation of securing imme- 
diate mediatory services by such action.” 
Its inability to handle cases promptly “is 
not a healthy situation,” the board added. 


Technical Advice on Rule of 
Rail-Motor Affiliation 


Examiner Philip N. Crowley of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers’ Section of Finance 
thinks that applicable precedents from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission decisions 
now support a ruling to the effect that a 
railroad’s investment in a motor carrier 
need not constitute the controlling interest 
in order to bring into play that provision 
of the Interstate Commerce Act’s section 
5 which requires that applications wherein 
railroads or their affiliates are seeking au- 
thority to acquire motor carriers must be 
supported by a special showing to the ef- 
fect that the proposed transaction will en- 
able the railroad to use the service by mo- 
tor vehicle to public advantage in its 
operations and will not unduly restrain 
competition. 

The examiner has so advised the com 
mission in his proposed report in the No. 
MC-F-2578 proceeding which involves the 
application of the Northland Greyhound 
Lines, affiliate of the Great Northern, for 
authority to purchase from the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co. certain operating rights 
and property covering approximately 304 
miles of bus routes between Green Bay, 
Wis., and Dubuque, Iowa, and Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and Sheboygan. The Greyhound 
Corporation, which controls Northland 
through ownership of 51.1 per cent of its 
common stock, is also an applicant, seeking 
iuthority to acquire control of the rights 
proposed to be purchased by Northland. 

Examiner Crowley addresses himself in 
the main to the tie-up between Northland 
and Great Northern. He recalls that in 
irder to clear the way for a previous ac- 
quisition by Northland, when the same issue 
was raised, the railroad reduced its stock 
interest in Northland to less than the ma- 
jority which it previously held, and accepted 
minority representation on Northland’s 
board of directors. When these readjust- 
ments were made, the commission approved 
the acquisitions proposed (see Railway Ag 
f May 13, 1939, page 848). 

It is the examiner’s contention, however, 
that the commission has since “redefined” 
its position with respect to “affiliation” in 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc-—Mer- 
ger, 39 M. C. C. 243, decided July 13, 1943 
(see Railway Age of July 31, 1943, page 
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219, and December 2, 1944, page 863). The 
up-to-date rule, as the examiner reads it, 
calls for strict construction—a holding that 
section 5’s special-showing requirement is 
not reserved for cases where the motor 
carrier involved is controlled by the rail- 
road; it comes into play also where the 
evidence indicates that the motor carrier is 
apt to be managed “in any material degree” 
in the interest of the railroad. 

Such is the situation in the present case, 
he adds, where the Great Northern still 
owns 45 per cent of Northland’s common 
stock, and has four representatives on 
Northland’s nine-man board of directors 
and one out of three on its executive com- 
mittee. Thus the recommended findings 
that Northland is affiliated with Great 
Northern within the meaning of section 
5(2) (b) ; that “the record contains no evi- 
dence showing how the transaction herein 
considered will be consistent with the pub- 
lic interest and will enable the Great North- 
ern to use service by motor vehicle to pub- 
lic advantage in its operations and will not 
unduly restrain competition”; and that the 
application should be denied “without pre- 
judice to such further proceedings as ap- 
plicants may desire to seek in order to 
meet the proof requirements of the proviso 
of section 5(2) (b).” 


Collision Follows Failure to 
Stop at Red Signal 


A head-on collision in centralized traf- 
fic control territory on the Southern Pa- 
cific, near Redlands, Cal., at 9:54 a.m. on 
February 11, was caused by failure to obey 
signal indications, according to a report of 
the investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under supervision of 
Commissioner Patterson. The trains in- 
volved were an eastbound freight, Extra 
5015, which consisted of two locomotives, 
96 cars and caboose, and westbound pas- 
senger No. 43, the “Californian,” made up 
of a locomotive and 19 passenger-train cars. 
There were no fatalities, but 157 passen- 
gers and 20 employees and other persons 
were injured. 

Operation in this territory was by signal 
indication, and continuously lighted color- 
light type signals were employed. Redlands 
is about 65 miles east of Los Angeles on 
the single-track main line from that point 
to El Paso, Tex. In both directions from 
the station there is considerable curvature, 
while the grade is 1.23 per cent descending 
westbound. 

Switches at the ends of a 6,570-ft. siding 
at Redlands were controlled by a C.T.C. 
machine at Beaumont, 15.7 miles east. Ap- 
proach locking was provided, and the cir- 
cuits were so arranged that, when the west 
siding switch (about 0.74 mile west of the 
Redlands station) was lined for movement 
from the main track into the siding, west- 
bound trains would encounter a signal dis- 
playing a yellow aspect (proceed prepared 
to stop at next- home signal) at a point 
6,624 ft. east of the point of the accident, 
and a signal displaying a red aspect (stop) 
301 ft. east of that point. Eastbound trains, 
under the same circumstances, would en- 
counter a signal displaying a yellow aspect 
4,095 ft. west of the point of the accident 
and one displaying red over green (proceed 
on diverging route) 38 ft. east of the point 
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of the accident and 9 ft. west of the west 
siding switch. The authorized maximum 
speed for passenger trains was 50 m.p.h., 
for freights, 35 m,p.h. 

About 20 min. before the accident oc- 
curred, the operator at Beaumont placed 
the levers of the C.T.C. machine so the 
route would be lined for Extra 5015 to 
enter the west siding switch at Redlands, 
where it was to meet No. 43. After pass- 
ing the signal east of Redlands, which dis- 
played a yellow aspect, No. 43 stopped at 
the station, from which it departed on 
time. Because of track curvature, the view 
of the next signal (which displayed a red 
aspect) from the left side of the engine of 
No. 43 was “materially restricted,” but the 
signal could be seen from the right side 
throughout a distance of about 1,800 ft. 
immediately to the east. 

The engineer of No. 43 said he was pre- 
occupied with attempting to release the 
brakes of some of the cars of his train, so 
that he did not see the red aspect of the 
signal until his train was within some 300 
ft. of it, at which time it was moving 30 
m.p.h., according to the speed recorder tape. 
At the same time he saw the opposing 
train. While he immediately moved the 
brake valve to emergency, No. 43, was 
moving about 20 m.p.h. when the collision 
occurred. 

The enginemen on the first engine of the 
freight had observed signal indications and 
had seen that the west siding switch was 
lined for their train to enter the siding. As 
soon as No. 43 was seen passing the clear- 
ance point for that switch, the brake valve 
was moved to emergency, but the brakes 
had not become effective when the collision 
occurred. Extra 5015 was then moving 
about 10 m.p.h. The engine and the second 
and ninth cars of No. 43 and the first en- 
gine, the fourth to ninth and 65th to 71st 
cars, inclusive, of the freight were derailed. 
Fifteen cars and the first engine of the 
freight and the engine and 17 cars of No. 43 
were “more or less damaged,” according 
to the report. 


Tells I. C. C. to Reject Request 
for Carriage of Trailers 


Examiner Leonard Way has recommend- 
ed in a proposed report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission dismiss the com- 
plaint wherein Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc., 
of Denver, Colo., is seeking a commission 
order requiring the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and the Union Pacific to establish 
“reasonable facilities” and “just and rea- 
sonable rates” for the transportation of 
loaded and empty semi-trailers on flat cars 
between Chicago and Denver, Chicago and 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Denver and Los 
Angeles. The proceeding is docketed as 
No. 29180. 

The complaint was filed last September, 
as noted in the Railway Age of September 
16, 1944, page 456, the railroad motions to 
dismiss being noted in the issue of Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, page 524. The examiner found 
that there is no holding out by the three 
roads to transport semi-trailers used in 
transporting motor carrier freight, mean- 
while noting that the Interstate Commerce 
Act requirement that a railroad furnish 
transportation upon reasonable request 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Summary of Forty-Ninth Annual Report for 1944 


each share of Common Stock, to 32 cents per dollar of Operating 


In 1944, the Company again handled the largest volume of 
traffic in its history. This was the result of continued demands 
of the war effort. 

Railway Operating Revenues increased $9,434,000, or 6.28 per 
cent., over 1943. Railway Operating Expenses increased $5,317,000, 
or 6.30 per cent. Balance of Income, after deducting Sinking 
and Reserve Funds and Appropriations, decreased $12,000. Bal- 
ance of Income corresponds with “Net Income” for previous years. 
After deducting dividends on Adjustment Preferred Stock, the 
balance remaining, $21,304,000, was equivalent to $15.15 per 
share of Common Stock held by the public. 


Condensed Income Statement 
Comparison Per 
1944 with 1943 Cent. 
$159,599,035.03 Inc. $9,434,113.78 6.28 
89,712,833.89 Inc, 5,317,192.75 6.30 


Railway Operating Revenues 
Railway Operating Expenses 





Net Revenue. from 
Operations 

Railway Tax Accruals: 
Federal (See 


Railway 


$69,886,201.14 Inc. $4,116,921.03 6.26 


Note 1) $49,127,480.40 
Less: Post-War 
Credit ...... 3,120,000.00 


_ $46,007,480.40 
State, Count 


y 
and Local .. 2,476,813.19 5.03 


§,667,551.25 51,675,031.65 Inc. 


—_—— 


$1,640,107.84 9.90 





Railway Operating Income $18,211,169.49 Inc. 


Rent Income — Equipment and 


Net . : 7,732,364.61 Dec. 605,448.69 7.26 





$1,034,659.15 4.15 





Net Railway Operating Income. $25,943,534.10 Inc. 


Non-Operating Income = 











Nate 2) .Ssiiias tess 7,036,328.52 Inc.  5,624,405.82 398.35 
Grows Bee oo ha oo wwe $32,979,862.62 Inc. $6,659,064.97 25.30 
Deductions from Gross Income: 

Interest on Funded Debt $2,113,633.28 Dec. $138.83 

Other Deductions 118,707.50 Dec. 1,280,749.53 91.52 

$2,232,340.78 Dec. $1,280,888.36 36.46 








$30,747,521.84 Inc. $7,939,953.33 34.81 


632,037.62 Inc. 


Net Income 

Sinking and 
Appropriations iy 

Miscellaneous epcnpeitines 
(See Note 3) as 7,930,482.30 Inc. 


Reserve Funds— 
21,718.66 3.56 


7,930,482.30 





to 
. $22,185,001.92 Dec. 





1944, “Net Income’’) $12,247.63 
Dividends on Adjustment Pre- . 

ferred Stock—$4.00 per share 881,324.00 Dec. 11,029.00 1.24 
Balance Transferred to Earned 

Daren “Sia fs sconces as cee $21,303,677.92 Dec. $1,218.63 


—_—_— 





Note 1—Excess profits tax was accrued at net 85.5 per cent. rate in 1944 
and at full 90 per cent. rate in 1943. 

Note 2—Include§ $4,810,000 excess profits tax post-war credits for 1942 
and 1943. 

Note 3—Excess profits tax post-war credits for 1942, 1943 and 1944, 


Condensed Earned Surplus Statement 


Credit Balanced; Jamaity 1, 1046s Sia ee i I $187,246,488.70 
Credits: 

Balance of Income for Year $21,303,677.92 

Miscellaneous Credits 


480,405.65 ° 
21,784,083.57 
$209,030,572.27 


Total Credits 


Charges: 
Appropriation of Surplus for Dividends on 

Common Stock—$10.00 eee? share 
Miscellaneous Charges .. 


. .$14,064,830.00 
ion .. 1,738,425.28 


15,803,255.28 
$193,227,316.99 


Total Charges 


Credit Balance, December 31, 1944 ..........,.....00:: 


Dividends 
Dividends of $1.00 per share quarterly, a total of $4.00 per 
share, or $881,000 were declared upon the outstanding Adjustment 
Preferred Stock. Dividends of $2.50 per share quarterly, a total 
of $10.00 per share, or $14,065,000, were declared upon the out- 
standing Common Stock. 


Taxes 


Railway Tax Accruals, after Excess Profits Tax credit of 
$3,120,000, were $51,675,000, an increase of $2,477,000, or 5.03 per 
cent. Taxes amounted to $2,314 for each employee, to $37 for 


Revenues, to 233 per cent. of Balance of Income after taxes and 
to 9 per cent. of Railway Property Investment. Federal Taxes 
$46,007,000, representing 89.03 per cent. of all tax accruals for 
the year, increased $2,314,000, or 5.30 per cent. Included in this 
amount were accruals for Normal tax and Surtax, $13,500,000, 
Excess Profits tax, at the net 85.5 per cent. rate, $28,080,000, Rail- 
road Retirement and Unemployment Insurance taxes, $3,528,000, 
and Capital Stock tax, $876,000. 


Post-War Credits—Federal Excess Profits Tax 


The Revenue Act of 1942 fixed the corporation excess profits 
tax at 90 per cent., which applied to the years 1942 and 1943, 
with post-war refund of 10 per cent. of such tax. In 1944 this 
tax was increased to 95 per cent., with retention of the post-war 
refund of 10 per cent. of such tax. 

Payment of tax at the full rate applicable to each year was 
required, and the Company’s Income Statements for 1942 and 
1943 reflected the full tax liability. But in 1944 the Company 
was required by the Interstate Commerce Commission to accrue 
excess profits tax at the net rate of 85.5 per cent., thereby establish- 
ing a post-war credit of $3,120,000 for the year, and to increase 
Income Account by $4,810,000, the sum of post-war credits for 
the years 1942 and 1943. 

The Company has received United States Government Bonds 
in amount of the 1942 post-war credit of $2,170,000, and eventually 
will receive bonds representing the credits for subsequent years. 
These bonds will bear no interest and cannot be negotiated, as- 
signed or pledged until cessation of hostilities, and the credits 
are not immediately available to the Company for dividends or 
for other purposes. 


Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies 


The Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies, principally 
for payment of future tax obligations, aggregated $51,490,000 at 
the end of 1944. This fund is invested in United States Govern- 
ment securities. Total taxes accrued for the year were $51,675,000, 
of which Federal Income and Excess Profits taxes accounted for 
$41,580,000 payable in 1945. 

Heavy traffic because of the war has continued, with railroad 
facilities experiencing greater wear and tear. Through lack 
of critical materials and manpower, maintenance and replace- 
ments could not be made to usual standards. Substantial sums 
must be provided to meet these deferred expenses after the war. 
The Company’s reserve fund will be available for such purposes 
and for other contingencies, as well as for accrued taxes. 

Appropriation of funds to be held as a reserve for deferred 
maintenance has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but, unfortunately, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has declared that such reserve funds are unexpended profits, 
and as such are subject to taxation. As a result, railroads have 
been unable to build up these vitally necessary reservoirs to 
finance future requirements. The obvious need for assistance 
in this matter has been recognized, and a bill has been introduced 
in the United States Senate to provide the necessary relief. Its 
adoption would be of material assistance to the railroads in making 
provision for future rehabilitation of their facilities, and also would 
contribute to solution of unemployment in the post-war period. 


Financial 


The Capital Stock of the Company held by the public was 
$162,643,900, and represented 76.01 per cent. of outstanding stock 
and bond capitalization. On December 31, 1944, the Company’s 
stockholders numbered 14,098. 

The total Funded Debt held by the public was $51,335,332, and 
represented 23.99 per cent. of outstanding capitalization. With 
inclusion in income of $4,810,000 excess profits tax post-war 
credits for 1942 and 1943, fixed charges were earned 15.48 times 
and, excluding such credits, 13.21 times in 1944. Over the last 
ten years fixed charges were earned an average of 13.39 times. 

At the end of the year appropriations to the voluntary sinking 
fund for retirement of Funded Debt and income from investments 
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totaled $2,409,000, and investments in securities had a market 


value of $2,503,000. 


Employees 


Employees on the Company’s rolls during the year averaged 
22,327. Railway Property Investment of $565,025,000 averaged 
The Company’s total payroll for 1944 was 


$25,307 per employee. 


$56,066,000, an average of $2,511 per employee. 





Retirement and Unemployment Insurance taxes and employee 
Relief and Pension Funds, which averaged $184 per employee. 


The Board expresses to the officers and employees its appre- 
ciation of the fidelity, diligence and efficiency with which they 


In addition to 


wages and salaries, the Company paid $4,111,000 for Railroad 


Three War Years and 1939 








the Armed Forces. 


have served the Company and the Nation during the year. 
Recognition is also given to the 4,359 employees who have entered 
Special tribute is paid to those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice for their Country. 


W. J. Jenks, President. 








The following is a summary of the more important financial, traffic and operating results for 1944 compared with prior war years 
and 1939. 
1944 1944 
vs. - +f = 
FINANCIAL 1944 1943 1942 1939 1939 TRAFFIC AND OPERATION 1944 1943 1942 1939 1939 
(Millions of Dollars) (Per om, U (Per cent.) 





53 54 54 39 Inc. % 


Operating Revenues iy 160 150 140 93 Ine. Coal Tonnage (Million Tons) 

Operating Expenses 90 84 76 51 Ine. 46 Total Revenue Freight (Million 

Net Operating Revenues ; 70 66 64 42 ra B Tons) 72 71 71 48 Ine. 50 

Taxes F ; 52 49 46 13 Ine. Revenue Tons Cossied Ou Mile 

ee sTiacone’ (err wo ibaa, - 2 2 (Millions) _... 19,907 19,721 18,886 13,401 Inc. 49 
“ = 22 22 22 30 Dec. 27 Revenue per Ton per } Mile ; 
— intensities ieee: — eee - (Fraction of one cent) 0.69 0.66 0.67 0.66 Inc. 5 

Dividends Per Share—Adjust- Revenue Passengers (Thousands) 5,169 4,998 3,202 1,048 Inc. 393 
meet Treterred Biss (Daae) oe ae Ben gn AVereee Dental Carlet (Otay 199-100, * 248" 79 “fue. “114 

Fixed Charges—Times Earned 15.48 11.74 11.60 15.28 Revenue per Passenger per Mile i 

Railway Property Investment (Cents) ‘ ; 1.97 1.98 2.09 2.29 Dec. 14 

p (Millions ~ ao ss 565 556 554 513 Ine. 10 Number of Diesatibnes er 576 581 587 578 

‘Panel ) PAs fae) ae ae Number of Freight Cars owned 

Earned on Railway Property __ ; (Thousands) 62 61 61 54 Ine. 15 
Investment (Per cent.) 4.59 4.48 4.30 6.17 Number of Passenger Cars ‘iid 397 397 397 322 Ine. 23 
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(News Department continued from page 681) 


therefor “applies only to such traffic that 
the carrier holds itself out to transport.” 

He also pointed out that the act does not 
require railroads to establish joint-rate ar- 
rangements with motor carriers; and thus 
voluntary arrangements of that kind pro- 
vide no precédents for the complainant. 
Finally he found that the set-up proposed 
by Ringsby would not be accord with the 
commission’s findings in Ex Parte 129, 
Substituted Freight Service, 232 I. C. C. 
683,690. 


Emergency Boards 


Use of the strike ballot to obtain the ap- 
pointment of emergency boards in connec- 
tion with disputes for which other Railway 
Labor Act~procedures provide “adequate 
and ample” methods of adjustment was de- 
plored by the emergency board which re- 
ported to President Roosevelt last week on 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western case 
involving the application of various awards 
of the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
The employees concerned were represented 
by the five transportation brotherhoods, and 
the board’s report reveals that when it con- 
vened in Denver, Colo., on March 14 “a 
strike had actually gone into effect at dif- 
ferent main-line terminals for periods vary- 
ing from 55 minutes to eight hours.” 

Eighteen awards of the Adjustment 
Board were originally involved, but agree- 
ments with respect to seven were reached 
during the period of the hearings. The 
board made various specific findings on the 
other eleven. Its general comment on the 
strike-ballot technique of getting cases set- 
tled came in the conclusion of its report. 

“Arbitration and mediation,” it said, “are 
available under the statute, and the awards 
of the National Railroad Adjustment 
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Board, though final and binding, are always 
open to petition for clarification whenever 
the parties, or any of them, consider its 
terms ambiguous. 


Division 1 Is Far Behind—“We earn- 
estly recommend that these methods of ad- 
justment, exclusively, be invoked, and that 
additional encouragement to do so be given 
by the national government by providing 
means for expediting the processes of the 
Adjustment Board. The First Division, in 
particular, is overloaded with cases that, in 
spite of the utmost diligence on the part of 
its members and staff, long delays in the 
actual rendering of awards are inevitable. 
The need for the services of this board is 
constantly increasing, and has now become 
so urgent that the national interests require, 
in our judgment, the adoption of measures 
that will adequately equip the board for 
the more prompt disposition of the claims 
referred to it.” 

Members of the emergency board were: 
Chairman Lief Erickson, former justice of 
the Supreme Court of Montana; Ridgely 
P. Melvin, justice of the Maryland Court 
of Appeals; and Russell Wolfe, attorney 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The President also received last week a 
report from the National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board which investigated 
the wage dispute between the ‘Sacramento 
Northern and its yardmasters and conduc- 
tors and brakemen represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
board’s report recommended denial of yard- 
masters’ demand, but found that the wage 
rates of the conductors and brakemen should 
be brought up to the standard scale. Mem- 
bers of this board were: James H. Wolfe, 
justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa; 
Gordon S. Watkins, professor of economics, 


University of California; and A. G. Crane, 
former president of Wyoming State Uni- 
versity. 


They were immediately reappointed by . 


Panel Chairman H. H. Schwartz to serve 
on another board created to investigate a 
dispute between the Southern Pacific and 
its employees represented by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. The con- 
troversy involves working rules. 

On April 7 President Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation creating an emergency board 
to investigate a dispute which had brought 
a Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen strike threat to the Missouri 
Pacific. The controversy involves the ap- 
plication of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order on automatic stokers and 
four other cases over which the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board would nor- 
mally have original jurisdiction, and which 
have been submitted to that board by the 
carrier. The strike had been set for April 
8 at noon. 

Members of this board are Judge Erick- 
son, who had served on the D. & R. G. W. 
board, as noted above; H. Nathan Swain, 
former justice of the Supreme Court of In- 
diana; and Robert W. Woolley, Washing- 
ton, D. C., attorney and former member of 
the I. C. C. Hearings were scheduled to 
open in St. Louis, Mo., on April 12. 


1946 Integral Bus Program 


Production during 1946 of 8,833 in- 
tegral buses, the same as the current year’s 
authorization, is included in the civilian 
local transit and intercity bus equipment 
program approved by the War Production 
Board, according to an April 11 announce- 
ment from the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. The 1946 program also provides for 
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the production of 348 trolley coaches; and 
for the first half of the year, 300 street 
cars and 5,000 bus bodies. 

The W. P. B. Transportation Equip- 
ment Division has also approved for O. D. 


T. certain 1946 “program goals.” As the 
O. D. T. announcement put it, this action 
“in effect recognized the need for 11,000 in- 
tegral buses, 400 trolley coaches, 600 street 
cars and 10,000 bus bodies to meet essen- 
tial requirements although authorization for 
building these larger quantities was not 
granted at this time.” It was explained, 
however, that approval of the “program 
goals” will make it unnecessary for O. D. 
T. to further establish essentiality of the 
equipment involved “in the event availability 
of material, components, manpower, and 
production facilities make it possible to in- 
crease the amounts of equipment approved 
for construction.” 


Retirement Act Amendment 


Senator Myers, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
vania, has introduced §.829 to liberalize 
the death benefit provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 


Representation of Employees 


District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, John Lewis’ catch-all union, 
has supplanted the American Federation of 
Labor’s International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse & Rail- 
way Shop Laborers as the Railway Labor 
Act representative of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal’s power house employees and rail- 
way shop laborers. Results of a recent 
election, certified by the National Mediation 
Board, show that Mine Workers’ affiliate 
won over the A. F. of L. union by a vote 
of 117 to 29. 

In other recent elections, Texas & Pa- 
cific dispatchers chose the American Train 
Dispatchers Association, and sergeants and 
patrolmen in the police department of the 
Nashville Terminals chose the National 
Council of Railway Patrolmen’s Unions, 
A. F. of L. Neither group was previously 
represented by any union. 


0. D. T. Appointment 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has announced the appointment of James E. 
Carroll as assistant director of its Railway 
Transport Department, in charge of- car 
utilization, effective April 2. He takes the 
place made vacant by the death of J. F. 
Sullivan on February 17. 

Mr. Carroll was assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy before 
first going to O. D. T. as an assistant di- 
rector in the Railway Transport Depart- 
ment in September, 1943. He returned to 
his position with the Burlington in Septem- 
ber, 1944, where he remained until recalled 
to O. D. T. 


Put Monthly Betterments Totals 
in Balance Sheet Summary 


As indicated in the accompanying table, 
the Bureau of Transport Economics: and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has introduced into its monthly 
statement of selected income and balance 
sheet items of Class I roads (No. M-125), 
beginning with the January, 1945, compila- 
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Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 132 reports (Form IBS) representing 136 steam railwa s 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I | I Railways 


For the oa of January 
PLES CLA, AP 
Income Items 1945 1944 
1. Net railway opereting Slate. eg ee ts: $73,016, si $84,997 968 
2. Other income 14,593,823 14,643,133 
k Total income . Bay Ae 87,609,880 99,641,101 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 1,942,642 2,513,700 
S. Income available for fixed charges 85,667,238 97,127,401 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and narioment a 11,445,973 12,316,767 
6-02. Interest deductions! = 32,392,396 34,638,405 
6-03. Other deductions 104,440 121,113 
6-04. Total fixed charges 43,942,809 47,076,285 
7. Income after fixed charges 41,724,429 $50,051,116 
8. Contingent charges 2,676,241 2,360,679 
9. Net income b 39,048,188 47,690,437 
10. Depreciation (Way and ‘structures and Equipment) 27,393,517 26,605,411 
11. Amortization of defense projects ile + EONS ee 18,894,789 13,078,045 
12. Federal income taxes ...... en ee 90,287,019 93,761,082 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
3-01, ton pees Eo .  . . S.  n kee aba 2,147,500 2,360,000 
13-02. On ee ES PS é 2,595,862 2,563,688 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 5 + 6-04) 1.95 2.0€ 








All Class I Railways 
- 





i ‘ 
Balance at end of January 


fetes 
Selected Asset and Liability Items 1945 1944 


. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments-—Road 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment 


$14,362,142 
19,458,229 


i9. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of enated com- 


panies (Total, Account 707) aes 
20. Other unadjusted debits RE 


21. Cash Meee 


22. Temporary cash investments 

23. Special deposits 

24. Loans and bills receivable 

25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors | 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable “tue 


28. Materials and supplies 

29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Rents receivable 

31. Other current assets 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? ..... 


41. Loans and bills payable® 

42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44, Miscellaneous accounts payable 

45. Interest matured unpaid 

46. Dividends matured unpaid 

47. Unmatured interest accrued 

48. Unmatured dividends declared 

49. Unmatured rents accrued 

50. Accrued tax liability 

51. Other current liabilities 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


$3. Aamivale of accrued tax liability: 
3-01. U. S. Government taxes 

33. 02. Other than U. 

54. Other unadjusted credits 





wee 580,335,395 
reas Ve tee 483,989,441 


aeae iy ~~ 993,829,661 


S. Government taxes 


$584,878.558 
435,615,399 
1,175,790,732 
1,879.046.744 1°777°746.072 

















259,349,253 5,066.556 
384,863 210,511 
45,809,031 45,602,827 
135,602,911 159,611,794 
Brisas 663,142,295 653,786, 98¢ 
607,179,950 543,503,023 
27,782,437 19,792,946 
1,731,857 1,663,084 
55,878,691 56,953,365 
4,669,737,693 4,629,727,896 
105,484,396 74,510,363 
11,185,000 15,710,834 
195,141,454 195,467,397 
448,292,418 527,899,633 
130,914,191 109,882,308 
51,512,151 46,442.403 
7,380,003 6,868.020 
66,285,020 62,619,602 
14,046,947 13,367,510 
20,238,773 18,532.769 
1,837,441,598 1,856,075.558 
179,727,486 189,647,237 





3,042,513.271 


2,962,165,041 





1,707,261,001 
130,180/597 
657,859,393 


1,724,595.747 
131,479.811 
471,662,508 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
2Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 
Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Subject to revision. 








tion, items giving the gross expenditures 
for road and equipment additions and bet- 
terments as reported at the end of the 
month. Another item not previously in- 
cluded in the tabulation is that disclosing 
other unadjusted debits, which follows the 
total of investments in securities, other 
than those of affiliated companies, which 
has been reported heretofore. 


Wonders How Freight Rates 
Will Affect Sale of Plants 


Because preliminary study has indicated 
that the ‘question of railroad rates “looms 
large” among the problems involved in the 
disposition of government-owned _ steel 
plants, the war contracts subcommittee of 
the Senate committee on military affairs 
and the industrial reorganization subcom- 
mittee of the special Senate committee on 
post-war economic policy and planning will 


look into the matter. This was revealed 
in a notice which has been issued by Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wyoming, 
chairman of the subcommittees. 

“You are aware,’ the notice tells inter- 
ested parties, “that the transportation costs 
incurred in assembling raw materials, parts 
and products needed to turn out the fin- 
ished articles, and in distributing such ar- 
ticles, will constitute a major factor in 
determining the possible utilization of these 
plants and facilities. Therefore, the prob- 
lem-of railroad rates will occupy a prom- 
inent position in the hearings and reports 
which are planned by the committees. 

“The present program calls for the 
preparation of a preliminary report on the 
basic relevant facts and the nature of the 
issues which are involved in the disposition 
of the government owned steel plants and 
facilities. Subsequently, we hope to hold 
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public hearings during the month of May 
on the issues which have been suggested.” 


Average Annual Wage 
Up 46% Since 1940 
(Continued from page 670) 
The*comment also sets forth considerable 
data on employee casualties in railway ac- 
cidents, it being noted in that connection 
how the “record-breaking performance of 
the railways during the past five years” has 
been accompanied by a “substantial in- 
crease” in casualties to employees. The 
data show that the average number of em- 
ployee fatalities in railway accidents of all 
kinds for the period 1940-44 was 45.64 per 
cent greater than the average for the 1935- 
39 period. The average number of non- 
fatal injuries to employees in the 1940-44 
period exceeded that of the preceding five 
years by 80.59 per cent. 


Train Injuries Down—Moreover, the 
bureau points out that the comparison “is 
still unfavorable” for the 1940-44 period 
when consideration is given to exposure. 
Employees killed per million man-hours 
averaged 0.256 in the 1940-44 period com- 
pared with 0.256 in 1935-39, an increase of 
94 per cent; the non-fatal injury rates 
were respectively 10.52 and 7.74, an in- 
crease of 35.92 per cent. The 1944 fatality 
and injury rates—0.255 and 12.32, respec- 
tively—were under 1943’s 0.266 and 12.41, 
the first reductions under a previous year 
reported since 1939. “Reductions in both 
fatal and non-fatal injuries in train and non- 
train accidents are notable in 1944,” the 
comment says. 

The Bureau’s regular survey of monthly 
operating results noted that the freight rev- 
enue of Class I roads in February was 3.9 
per cent lower than in January, and 2.7 per 
cent below February, 1944. Making allow- 
ance for the 29 days in February, 1944, 
and 28 days in February, 1945, however, 
the comparisons become increases of 6.3 
per cent and 0.8 per cent, respectively. Like- 
wise the decrease of 7.4 per cent in passen- 
ger revenue, February, 1945, compared with 
February, 1944, becomes a decrease of 4.1 
per cent when allowance is made for the 
1944 month’s extra day. 


Traffic Levels Off—The freight rev- 
enue index (based on the 1935-39 monthly 
average as 100) was 221.4 for February, 
up 13.2 per cent from January’s 208.2. The 
passenger revenue index at 397.8 was up 
two-tenths of one per cent from January, 
but it was less than for any month from 
June, 1943, to December, 1944, inclusive. 

The bureau’s traffic forecast for April 
now indicates an increase over April, 1944, 
of 2.5 per cent in loadings of carload 
freight and no change in L.c.l. loadings. For 
the first half of 1945, loadings of carload 
freight are currently estimated at 18,469,- 
388 cars, a decrease of 138,692 cars, or 0.7 
per cent, from the corresponding period 
last year. This estimate is 1.7 per cent 
higher than that made by the bureau in 
March. Forecasts for the third quarter now 
indicate that loadings of carload freight in 
that period should be 0.5 per cent under the 
total for 1944’s third quarter. 

Recently completed traffic statistics from 
the 1944 monthly reports of the Class I 





roads show that the total ton-miles of rev- 
enue freight increased from 727 billion in 
1943 to 737.6 billion in 1944, a rise of 1.46 
percent, despite a slight decline (0.01 per 
cent) in the total number of revenue tons 
carried. The average haul per ton per road 
was up 1.54 per cent, from 239.8 miles to 
243.5 miles. The average freight car load 
decreased 1.8 per cent, from 33.3 tons to 
32.7 tons: but the average train load in- 
creased 1.97 per cent, being 1,138 tons in 
1944 as compared with 1943’s 1,116 tons. 
The 1944 revenue per ton-mile was 9.49 
mills, compared with 9.33 mills in 1943, an 
increase of 1.71 per cent. 

The total passenger-miles rose from 87.8 
billion in 1943 to 95.6 billion in 1944, or 
8.8 per cent, while the total number of pas- 
sengers carried increased 3.23 per cent. The 
average journey per passenger per road 
(other than commutation) was 151.5 miles 
in 1944, up 7.2 miles from 1943. The rev- 
enue per passenger-mile dropped slightly 
from 1943's 1.93 cents to 1944’s 1.92 cents. 


Car-Mile Costs Are Up—The bureau’s 
comparison of revenues and expenses per 
car-mile (all transportation service car- 
miles) shows a rise of 42.6 per cent in 
revenue and 32 per cent in expenses in 1944 
over 1940. The analysis of the principal 
expense items reveals increases.of 62.7 per 
cent in depreciation and amortization, 43.3 
per cent in fuel expense, 28 per cent in em- 
ployee compertsation charged to operating 
expenses, and 30. per cent for all other ex- 
penses. The big increase in depreciation 
and amortization is attributed to charges 
for the five-year amortization of defense 
projects, and to the fact that depreciation 
accounting for certain items of roadway 
property became mandatory by order of the 
commission on January 1, 1943. 

Passenger revenue per passenger carry- 
ing car-mile increased 145.1 per cent (from 
24.6 cents to 60.3 cents) in 1944 over 1940 
in comparison with an increase of 21.3 per 
cent (from 24 cents to 29.1 cents) in freight 
revenue per loaded freight car-mile. The 
freight revenue per freight train car-mile 
(including the loaded and empty cars) in- 
creased 29.1 per cent, from 148 cents in 
1940 to 19.1 cents in 1944, 


Club Meeting 


“The Midwest’s Contribution to the War 
Effort” will be discussed by Col. John 
Slezak, chief, Chicago ordnance district, 
when the Western Railway Club meets at 
7 p. m., April 16, at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 

INDUSTRIAL Fir_m.—The service which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio renders to the mines 
located on its lines is depicted in a short 
feature film, entitled “Power Unlimited,” 
which RKO has scheduled for showing in 
motion picture theaters throughout the na- 
tion. The latest release of the “This Is 
America” series, produced by Frederick 
Ullman, Jr., this tells the story of coal and 
its vital role in the national economy. It is 
the story of the men who work in the 
mines, the machines used for digging, coal’s 
by-products, the loading of coal at the 
mines, classification and assembling of 
loaded cars at Russell, Ky., (yard of the 
C. & O., and the largest in the world) and 
the movement of coal to mills and factories. 


Supply Trade 





Joseph F. Hoerner, formerly New 
York district sales manager for the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, has joined the 
railroad sales department of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 


Commander R. E. W. Harrison has 
rejoined the Chambersburg Engineering 
Company as vice-president in charge of 
sales, following his release to inactive duty 
by the Secretary of the Navy after four 
years of service as a staff officer in various 
bureaus and offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment. . 


D. P. Morgan has been appointed 
assistant sales manager, Philadelphia, Pa., 
district of the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 
Corporation, Glassport, Pa. Mr. Morgan 
formerly was sales engineer for the Hanna 
Stoker Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, cover- 
ing, the railroad fields in the eastern and 
southern territories. 


S. B. Heppenstall, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president of the H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., with headquarters 





S. B. Heppenstall, Jr. 


in the general offices in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Heppenstall formerly was vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Heppenstall Company. 


The Bendix Radio division of the Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation has expanded 
its west coast quarters at North Hollywood, 
Calif., to provide complete shop facilities 
for the assembly and production of special 
equipment, mock-ups and _ experimental 
radio installations for aircraft, railroad, 
marine and other applications. 


Carl F. Oechsle has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Ransome Machinery Company of Dun- 
ellen, N. J., a subsidiary of the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corp. The sale 
of Ransome’s line of contractors’ mixers 
and pavers now will be handled through 
Worthington’s construction equipment de- 
partment, of which Mr. Oechsle is manager. 


George A. Hull, vice-president of the 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., and general 
manager of the firm’s Equipment Special- 
ties division, with headquarters at Chicago, 
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has been transferred to Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he will supervise special work in 
engineering and sales of specialties for 
refrigerator cars and other railroad equip- 
ment. Mr. Hull will retain his titles and 
previous duties. 


R. M. Darrin has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the General Electric 
Company’s transportation division, New 
York district. Mr. Darrin, who attended 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Amherst 
College, served two years as a first lieu- 
tenant with the American Expeditionary 
Force before joining General Electric in 
June, 1919. He continued with the trans- 
former division in Pittsfield until Septem- 
ber, 1928, when he was appointed in charge 
of the Central Station division at Buffalo, 
N. Y. In July, 1940, he was appointed 
manager of the Syracuse, N. Y., office, 
which position he held until February of 
this year, When he was appointed assistant 
district manager of the Central Station 
division, New York district. : 


Kenneth I, Thompson has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager of the 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, 
with headquarters at New York. Previous- 
ly Mr. Thompson was. western sales mana- 





Kenneth I. Thompson 


ger of the railroad department of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company. Born at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on March 28, 1904, he 
graduated from the Staunton Military 
Academy, Staunton, Va., and in 1921 he 
entered the railway supply field as a sales- 
man of the Pennsylvania Pump & Compres- 
sor Co. A short time later he went with 
the Fuller. Lehigh Company and in 1937 
he returned to Ingersoll-Rand, remaining 
with that firm until his new appointment 
with Oxweld. 


The headquarters organization of the 
Western Electric Company’s traffic de- 
partment, located at the Hawthorne Works 
in Chicago since 1918, has been transferred 
to the company’s general headquarters at 
195 Broadway, New York. W. McGirr, 
traffic manager, R. C. Colton, assistant 
traffic menager, and other members of their 
group will move to New York. G. M. 
Schifferdecker, traffic agent at the com- 
pany’s Kearny, N. J., plant, has been pro- 
moted to assistant traffic manager at New 
York and F. A. Demarest, division traffic 
agent at the New York headquarters, has 
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been appointed to succeed Mr. Schiffer- 
decker at Kearny. 


Ellis L. Spray has been elected vice- 
president in charge of elevator and air con- 
ditioning activities of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. at Jersey 
City, N. J. The Westinghouse Electric 
Elevator Company, which was a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., has been 
dissolved and will continue as the Elevator 
and Air Conditioning divisions of West- 
inghouse. Mr. Spray had been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Elevator 
Company. 


OBITUARY 


Walter Ewing Miller, who retired. in 
1929 as vice-president, treasurer and a 
director of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., died 
in a Chicago hospital on April 3. At the 
time of his retirement Mr. Miller was also 
a director of Canadian Fairbanks Morse 
Company, Ltd. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue NATIONAL RAtLways or Mexico has 
placed orders for 16 4-8-4 type steam loco- 
motives, allocating eight to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and 8 to the American 
Locomotive Company. In the Railway Age 
of April 7, this railroad was reported in- 
correctly as having ordered 16 of these 
locomotives from each builder. 


SIGNALING 


The AMERICAN LocomotivE CoMPANY 
has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company 28 sets of intermittent 
schedule No. 2 engine equipments for instal- 
lation on locomotives for the New York 
Central, 26 sets for steam locomotives and 
2 sets for Diesel-electric locomotives. In 
addition, the New York Central Lines East 
has ordered two sets for installation on 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives. 


«The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForD has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for one 68-ft. 8-in. 
and six 62-ft. 5-in. double-rail Model-31 
electro-pneumatic car retarders, to replace 
retarders of an earlier type originally in- 
stalled many years ago at the New Haven’s 
principal classification yards at Cedar Hill. 
The installation of these new units will 
convplete the replacement of the older type 
retarders in the eastbound yard. 


The CHESAPEAKE & Ouro has placed 
orders with the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
for the materials to install centralized 
traffic control between Big Sandy Jct., Ky., 
and Beaver Jct., 84 miles, and absolute 
permissive block signaling from Beaver 
Jct. to Elkhorn City, an additional 44 miles. 
The Style C control machine for the 
C. T. C. will be located at Ashland, Ky., 


6 miles from Big Sandy Jct. The materials 
include Style M-22A electric switch layouts 
T-21 hand-throw switch layouts for non- 
controlled main line switches, SL-21 electric 
switch locks, U-5 switch circuit controllers, 
color-light high and dwarf signals, along 
with the requiréd code apparatus and coded 
carrier control on the two code wires for 
handling the functions on the farther half 
of the extensive code section, relays, copper- 
oxide rectifiers, and housings. The installa- 
tion will be handled by the railway com- 
pany’s construction forces. 


Financial 





ALton.—Promissory Notes.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $1,340,000 
of promissory notes in evidence of the un- 
paid portion of the purchase price of 500 
box cars which it is acquiring from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company at a cost of $3,350 each. 


BaLtrmorE & Ont0o.—Annual Report.— 
The 1944 annual statement of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges of $20,914,438, as compared with 
a net income of $30,509,480 in 1943. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage Operated 6,143.75 ~5.03 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 


$387,193,036 +$29,050,884 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


58,408,763 +12,202,342 
78,410,881 +7,654,051 
130,965,610 415,503,337 


ToTaL OPERATING 





EXPENSES 287,068,754 +36,484,401 
Operating ratio 74.14 +4,17 
Net REVENUE 

From OPERATIONS 100,124,282 —7 ,433,517 
Railway tax accruals 48,652,847 +2,194,888 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME $1,471,435 —9,628,406 
Equipment rents 

Net Dr. 7,415,428 +371,058 
Joint facility rents— 

Net Dr. 2,407,629 +519,626 
Net RarLway 

OPERATING INCOME 41,648,378 ~—10,519,090 
Total other income 7,741,295 —896,674 
TotaL INcomE 49,389,673 ~11,415,764 
Rent for leased roads 1,427,609 +77,842 
Total interest and other 

fixed charges 17,742,199 _ ~904,904 
Total contingent interest 

charges 9,612,859 

Net Income 20,914,438 —9,595,042 


BALTiMoRE & Ont0.—Detroit-Toledo 
Trackage Rights—The Baltimore & Ohio 
has asked for Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission approval of an agreement under 


which it would operate passenger, mail and 
express service between Toledo, Ohio, and 
Detroit, Mich., on a line of the New York 
Central, under trackage rights, in lieu of 
the existing joint service arrangement with 
the Pere Marquette whereby that road’s 
facilities have been used between the same 
points. The joint arrangement with the 
Pere Marquette, which has been in effect 
many years, expires June 7, and it is pro- 
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posed to have the new agreement become 
effective at that time, to run for 10 years 
and then to continue indefinitely subject to 
termination by either party upon one year’s 
notice. 

The advantages of the new arrangement, 
according to the application, would be a 
shorter route (57 miles compared to 64.3), 
all of which is double track, and more com- 
modious terminal facilities at Detroit. The 
B. & O.’s business at Detroit has so in- 
creased that about 400,000 passengers were 
handled in its through service to and from 
that point in 1944, it stated. It has become 
necessary to operate trains which are too 
long for the platform tracks at the Detroit 
Fort Street Union Station, but the Michi- 
gan Central Station, to which it would have 
access under the new agreement, will ac- 
commodate these trains without making 
additional engine movements. 

The application stated further that it was 
believed that the expense of the new 
arrangement would not be greater than if 
the existing arrangement with the Pere 
Marquette should be extended. The B. 
& QO. already uses the same station in 
Toledo as the N. Y. C. For the use of the 
line from Toledo to Detroit, one track of 
which is owned by the N. Y. C. while the 
other, owned by the Michigan Central, is 
operated by it under lease, the B. & O. 
would pay $1.15 per train-mile. Present 
schedules call for the daily operation of 
three passenger trains in each direction and 
one mail and express train southbound only. 
For the use of the Detroit station facilities 
the B. & O. would pay about $5.32 per car 
moved in or out of the terminal, this being 
determined by pro rata distribution of 
operating and other costs on a car use basis, 
and in addition would pay for other service 
performed by the N. Y. C. at rates agreed 
upon. The contract also provides for the 
disposition of claims, handling of derail- 
ments or accidents, and other contingencies. 
No employees would be adversely affected 
by the arrangement, the application said, so 
no provisions for their protection would be 
necessary. 


Cuicaco & Eastern  ILiinots.—Re- 
financing.—This road has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and sell $9,400,000 of series B 
first mortgage bonds, due in 1985, the in- 
terest rate to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding, and to issue nominally an 
additional $1,244,000 of such bonds. At 
present the road has outstanding $10,059.- 
000 of series A 4 per cent first mortgage 
bonds, all owned by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, but arrangements 
have been made to retire $659,000 of this 
issue. The proceeds of the series B issue, 
plus other funds, would be used to retire 
the remaining series A bonds. In addition, 
the R. F. C. hokds as collateral $1,244,000 
of the series A, which also would be re- 
tired, being replaced by an equal principal 
amount of series B, which, however, would 
be held in the company treasury subject 
to subsequent pledge with I. C. C. ap- 
proval. The application stated that the in- 
terest rate on the new issue is expected to 
be 334 per cent or less. In addition to the 
saving thus obtained, the new issue would 
be more attractive, it was pointed out, be- 


cause the sinking fund arrangements would 
provide for its full retirement at maturity. 


Cuicaco, MitwavuKkEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Equipment Trust Certificates.—This 
road has advised the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it has accepted the bid 
of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago of 100.12512 for $2,100,000 of 
series Y equipment trust certificates, sub- 
ject to commission approval. The divi- 
dend rate will be 134 per cent. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paur & 
Paciric.—Pays R. F. C. Loan in Full.— 
This road last week filed notice with the 
United States District Court that a sum 
of $10,442,827 has been repaid to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, together 
with unpaid interest at four per cent, has 
been paid in full. Federal Judge Michael 
Igoe authorized payment of the loan some 
time ago when the Milwaukee produced 
evidence to show that the road possessed 
assets of $128,767,000, of which $29,196,927 
was free cash after interest and other re- 
quirements were deducted. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1944 annual statement of this 
road shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $2,380,024, as compared 
with a net income of $2,705,827 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 


1944 With 1943 


1,499.62 


wn 


Average Mileage Operated 


RAILWAY OPERATING 

REVENUES $30,186,963 ~$245,462 
Maintenance of way 

and structures 4,335,524 +648.978 
Maintenance of 

equipment 3,816,433 +330,888 

Transportation 11,181,431 +1,093,733 
Tora, OPERATING 

EXPENSES 21,003,947 +$2,194,940 
Operating ratio 69.58 +7.77 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 9,183,016 2,440,402 
Railway tax accruals 3,536,145 2,216,997 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME 5,646,871 ~223,406 
Equipment rents 

Net Dr. 968,021 272.758 

Joint facility rents— 

Net Dr. 1,321,125 +414,960 
Net RatLway 

OreRATING INCOME 3,357,724 365,608 
Total other income 136,901 +13,235 

Tora INcoMeE 3.494.625 352,373 
Rent for leased roads 104,025 +106 
Interest on funded 

debt—Fixed interest 680.581 22,785 

Tora Fixep CHARGES 789.547 -~18.878 
Net INCOME 2,380,024 —325,.803 
Disposition of net 

income: 

Income applied to sinking 

and other reserve funds 116,935 

Income appropriated for 

investment in physical 

property 754.674 —6,137 
otal appropriations of 

income 977,209 +105.463 
BALANCE oF INCOME 

TRANSFERRED TO EARNED 

SuRPLvs 1,402,815 ~431,267 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Merger of Leased Line.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the merger of the Morris & Essex 
into the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
and in that connection has authorized the 





latter company to issue $14,934,950 of 
Morris & Essex division collateral trust 
bonds to be exchanged for 298,699 shares of 
Morris & Essex stock in the hands of the 
public. The bonds are to bear fixed interest 
at 4 per cent from July 1, 1942, and con- 
tingent interest at 2 per cent from a date 
to be determined, the latter to be payable 
under prescribed conditions. The 1,301 
shares of Morris & Essex stock held by the 
D. L. & W. will not participate in the bond 
exchange. As collateral for the new issue, 
the Lackawanna has been authorized to 
pledge $4,899,950 of new Morris & Essex 
division 4 per cent mortgage bonds, issue 
of which was approved at the same time, 
$4,899,950 of Morris & Essex first refund- 
ing gold mortgage bonds, and $19,834,900 
of various issues of Morris & Essex con- 
struction mortgage gold bonds. The Lacka- 
wanna also was authorized to assume lia- 
bility for $35,000,000 of 3%4 per cent first 
refunding gold mortgage bonds and 
$35,000,000 of construction mortgage gold 
bonds of the Morris & Essex, the interest 
rates thereon being 44 per cent and 5 per 
cent. 

The transaction is the fifth of a series 
of seven whereby the Lackawanna has 
undertaken to simplify its capital structure 
and clear up certain disputed tax liabilities 
in connection with its lease agreements for 
operating lines forming essential parts of 
its system, and particularly to avoid pay- 
ment of income taxes on the rental paid 
leased line stockholders. The Morris & 
Essex owns 125 miles of line in New 
Jersey, of which 111 is main line providing 
the Lackawanna access to New York. Since 
1869 it has been continuously operated 
under lease by the Lackawanna, which 
company owns $11,097,000 of Morris & 
Essex construction mortgage bonds. 

As a result of the merger, if approved 
by stockholders, Morris & Essex stock- 
holders will be relieved of possible liability 
for unpaid federal taxes in litigation. They 
have received no payments of rent under the 
lease since July 1, 1942, as an injunction 
against such payments became effective 
then. However, the merger arrangement 
provides that the Morris & Essex stock- 
holders will reimburse the Lackawanna to 
the extent of one-half the expense of the 
settlement arrived at in the federal tax 
case, this to be accomplished by withhold- 
ing payment of the contingent interest and 
sinking fund on the collateral trust bonds 
until the amount involved is recovered by 
the Lackawanna. They will obtain an im- 
proved security position, the division point- 
ed out, as well as 4 per cent annual income 
in fixed interest, and 2 per cent in contin- 
gent interest, while 134 per cent will nor- 
mally be paid into a sinking fund to retire 
the collateral trust bonds. Under the rental 
agreement, they were entitled to a return 
of 734 per cent on Morris & Essex stock, 
but this would be reduced to 4.65 per cent 
by tax deductions, on the basis of prevail- 
ing court decisions. 

The Lackawanna’s fixed charges would 
be reduced $560,061 annually, subject to 
certain adjustments; it would become the 
owner rather than the lessee of an important 
link it its main line; and it would be re- 
lieved of possible liability for Morris & 
Essex income tax payments under a 
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changed interpretation of the federal tax 
laws. While a final settlement as to New 
Jersey tax liabilities has not been reached, 
the report notes, and a decision adverse to 
the Lackawanna as to issues remaining in 
dispute might require it to make additional 
payments of about $3,700,000, this would 
have no direct effect on the merger trans- 
action, as the Lackawanna would be liable 
in any event for the amount to be paid by 
the Morris & Essex. 


Erre.—Refinancing—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue the following 
first consolidated mortgage bonds : $33,900,- 
000 of series F, due in 1990; $40,000,000 of 
series G, due in 2000; $5,500,000 of series 
H, due in 1953; and $4,375,000 of series I, 
due in 1995, The new F and G series will 
be issued in connection with the retirement 
of a like principal amount of series B 
4 per cent first consolidated mortgage bonds 
due in 1995, while the series H and I will 
replace collateral trust notes and be em- 
ployed as substitute collateral. Of the 
$87,185,500 of series B bonds issued, $73,- 
392,500 are outstanding in the hands of the 
public. 


GutF, Mose & Ont0.—Promissory 
Notes—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $376,740 of promissory 
notes in evidence of the unpaid portion of 
the purchase price of 5 1,000-hp. diesel- 
electric road-switching locomotives which 
it is acquiring from the American Loco- 
motive Company at a cost of $94,185 each. 


LentcH & New EnNGLaAnp.—Annual Re- 
port——The 1944 annual report of this road 
shows a net income after interest and other 
charges of $1,019,469, as compared with a 
net income of $1,013,674 in 1943. Selected 


items from the income statement follow: 

















Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $6,270,838 4+$231,699 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 562.813 —8.467 
Maintenance of equipment 1,400,402 +46,955 
Transportation 1,845,306 +88,354 
ToTaL OPERATING i 
EXPENSES 4,142,523 +150,595 
Operating ratio 66.06 —.04 
Net REevENvE From LPS 
OPERATIONS 2,128,314 +81,103 
Railway tax accruals* 870,179 +328,519 
RAILWAY OPERATING di! Po 
INCOME 1,258,136 —247,415 
Net rent—Cr. 103,335 —117,125 
Net RarLway OPERATING ve 
INCOME : 1,361,470 —364,541 
Total other income 30,477 +1,414 
Tora, INCOME 1,391,948 —363,126 
Income available for 
fixed charges 1,296,850 —27,488 
Interest on funded debt 273,384 —33,027 
Totaz Fixep CHARGES 277,380 —33,284 
Net INcoME 1,019,469 +5,795 
Disposition of net 
income: 
Income applied to sink- 
ing and other reserve 
funds ; 101,947 +580 
Balance of income trans- 
ferred to earned surplus 917,522 +5,215 


* Including company’s estimate of Federal taxes 
on income. 
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Kansas City SouTHERN.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1944 annual statement of this 
road shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $4,418,162, as compared 
with a net income of $2,848,533 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage Operated 879.33 +1.01 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $44,373,030 


+$1,153,997 


Maintenance of way 








and_ structures 6,030,076 —1,015,941 
Maintenance of 
equipment 6,183,378 +413,307 
Transportation 11,852,373 +770,842 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 26,416,265 +362,195 
Operating ratie 85.46 ~—3.0 
Net REvENvE From 
OPERATIONS 17,956,764 791,802 
Railway tax accruals 8,256,036 757,734 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 9,700,728 +1,549,536 
Equipment rents— 
Net Dr. 2,685,659 350,939 
Toint facility rents 
Net Dr. 565,023 4+439,567 
Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING INCOME 6,450,047 +1,460,908 
Total other income 827,542 +56,234 
Totat INCOME 7,277,589 +1,517,143 
Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 12,968 -~10,001 
Interest on funded debt 

Fixed interest 2,780,423 ~15,366 
ToTtaAL Fixep CHARGES 2,819,584 48,712 
Net Income 4,418,162 +1,569,629 
Yisnosition of net 
income: 
Dividend appropriations 
of income—Preferred 
Stock Dividend 420,000 
Income BALANCE TRANS- 
FERRED TO EARNED 
Surpius 3,998,162 +1,569,629 


Marne CEentTRAL.—Annual Report—The 
1944 annual statement of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $715,233 as compared with a 
net income of $1.124,487 in 1943. Selected 
income statement follow: 


items from the 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage Operated 987.86 


RAILway OPERATING 


REVENUES $20,400,663 


Maintenance of way 











and structures 4,261,280 +1,023,162 
Maintenance of 

equipment 3,477,280 +207.445 
Transportation 7,024,360 +570,005 
Tota OPERATING 

EXPENSES 15,532.946 +1,860.003 
Operating ratio 76.13 +3.58 
Net REVENUE 

From OPERATIONS 4,867,718 -304,070 
Railway tax accruals 

(other than income and 

excess profits tax) 1,282,722 ~69,025 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

TncomeE* 3,584,996 ~235,045 
Eauipment and joint 

facility rents—Net Dr. 412,236 +100,905 
Net RAItway 

OPERATING INCOME* 3.172.740 —335.950 
Other income 609,775 ~60,212 
Tota INCOME 3,782,535 -396,161 
Rental payment 488.881 —105,956 
Interest on debt 1,239,824 +27,507 
Totat DepwcrTions 

From Gross INCOME 1,775,275 116,633 





Income and excess 
profits tax 


1,292,028 
715,233 


+129,727 


—409,254 





Net INcoME 


* Excluding deductions for income and excess 
profits tax. 


MissourI-Kansas-TEXAS.—Election of 
Directors——Marvin D. Adams, president of 
the stockholders’ committee, and Robert D. 
Sanders, a member of the committee, both 
of Florida, have been elected to the Katy’s 
board of directors to succeed Harry B. 
Lake and Lewis E. Pierson, of New York. 
Matthew S. Sloan, president of the com- 
pany, Frank Phillips and Francis F. Ran- 
dolph were re-elected. The elections fol- 
lowed a proxy battle and results in a 13 
to 2 board majority for the present manage- 
ment. (Previous item in Railway Age of 
March 17, page 528.) Following the meet- 
ing Mr. Sloan issued a statement reading 
in part as follows: 


All proposals by E. N. Claughton and his as 
sociates to take over control of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas at its annual meeting were with- 
drawn from the meeting by Claughton and not 
brought to a vote. Among his proposals was one 
to reduce the number of directors from 15 to 9 
and another to dissolve the executive committee 
Three of the management’s directors were elected 
and two of the opposition group. This gives the 
management an overwhelming majority against 
the opposition of 13 to 2. : 

The vote for the opposition was 422.789 or 
33.61 per cent and for the management 834,953 
or 66.39 per cent—a total vote of 1,257,/42 vu 
of 1,475,889. 

The board of directors and the management 
regard the victory in the proxy contest at the 
company’s annual meeting of stockholders as a 
gratifying vote of confidence in the present man 
agement and the hearty endorsement of the sound 
and far-sighted policies being pursued by the 
management in its program of property rehabili- 
tation and debt reduction. 

The great majority of the stockholders voting 
at the annual meeting realize that these policies 
have saved their company from bankruptcy, im 
proving the equity of their holdings and placing 
their company in a position to withstand any 
post-war contingencies that might develop. 

The entire board of directors and the manage- 
ment of the company extend its thanks not only 
to the stockholders but also to the press which took 
an active interest in the fight. For the direc- 
tors and management I pledge a continuance ot 
the constructive policies which are establishing 
the Katy Railroad as a financially sound property 


and as one of the outstanding railroads in 
America. 
Missourt’ Pactric.—Ordnance Plant 


Connection—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied this 
road’s application for authority to construct 
a 5-mile branch from a point near Camden, 
Ark., to a connection with a U. S. govern- 
ment railroad at the Shumaker ordnance 
plant of the Navy. The application was 
opposed by the St. Louis Southwestern, 
which serves the plant. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific also serves it, having ac- 
quired trackage rights over a Cotton Belt 
spur, from which it built a 2.2-mile ex- 
tension to join the plant tracks. The pro- 
posed M. P. line would cost about $355,600, 
including a 357-ft. bridge across the Oua- 
chita River. The division held that the 
Navy was “not interested” in the service 
proffered by the applicant, and that its 
estimates of the traffic to be obtained were 
“purely conjectural.” Thus it concluded 
that the transportation needs of the plant 
can be adequately served by the existing 
connections and that the expenditure to 
build the proposed M. P. line would be 
unwarranted. 


New York CentraL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $7,500,000 
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of equipment trust certificates in connection 
with its acquisition of 1,000 50-ft. box cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany at a cost of $3,452 each and of 2,000 
4))-ft. box cars from its own Despatch Shops 
at a cost of $3,026 each. These cars were 
included in a program for the construction 
of 5,000 cars which was announced in 1944, 
the application indicated, but represents a 
departure in that it was then planned to 
build all the cars in the Despatch Shops. 

During 1944, the application pointed out, 
the New York Central accomplished a net 
reduction in debt of $33,786,774. A con- 
tinuation of this program would be a more 
advantageous use of available funds than 
would cash payment for this new equipment, 
in view of current interest rates, it was 
believed. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts—New 
Bond Issue—Another step in “stream- 
lining” the Nickel Plate’s mortgage debt 
structure and realizing further savings in 
annual interest costs was taken on April 6 
when directors of the road authorized the 
ssuance and sale at competitive bidding, 
on April 26, of $58,000,000 of new 35-year 
onds. Proceeds from the sale of these 
onds, supplemented with treasury cash, 
vill be used to pay off $59,875,000 of out- 
tanding 4%4 per cent refunding mortgage 
onds, due September 1, 1978. J. W. Davin, 
president, pointed out that completion of 
lis refinancing will consummate a refund- 
ing program announced by the road’s direc- 
ors last September. First step in that 
program was the redemption of the ex- 
tended first 3%s of 1947 with proceeds of 
1 $10,000,000 collateral loan and $5,300,000 
it treasury cash. This laid the foundation 
1 the later refunding of $6,500,000 of first 
mortgage 4s of 1950, $26,058,000 of refund- 
ing mortgage 544s of 1974, and the $10,000,- 
(00 collateral loan through sale of a 
$42,000,000 issue of new refunding mortgage 
334 per cent bonds last December 19. The 
refunding mortgage then became a first and 
only mortgage on all of the company’s lines, 
aggregating 1,687 miles, and the proposed 
new bonds will be issued under the same 
mortgage. 

On completion of the presently proposed, 
refinancing, the Nickel Plate will have 
whittled down to $100,000,000 its non- 
equipment debt which aggregated $151,662,- 
000 at the end of 1936. Annual interest 
charges, which totaled $7,500,000 at the 
start of 1937, have already been reduced 
to $4,650,000, and will be further reduced 
by the refunding now authorized. 


- — 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.— 
Annual Report—Improvement of freight 
and passenger services is one of the objec- 
tives of the Nickel Plate’s management for 
the post-war period, John W. Davin, presi- 
dent, stated in his letter to stockholders, in 
the annual report for 1944, which sets forth 
the results of another peak year in opera- 
tions. Mr. Davin emphasized the road’s 
strengthened financial structure and its re- 
established credit. Two important financial 
transactions in 1944 eliminated the com- 
pany’s 1947 and 1950 maturities with the 
result that the mortgage debt now consists 
of a single refunding mortgage which is a 
first lien on all of the company’s 1,659 miles 
ot road owned and other property. Now 
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outstanding under this mortgage are the 
$42,000,000 of thirty-year refunding mort- 
gage 33%4 per cent bonds, which were sold 
at competitive bidding at a price of 100.529, 
and $59,875,000 of 44%4 per cent bonds due in 
1978. “Total debt, including equipment 
obligations, has been reduced to $118,553,- 
917, a net reduction since 1936 of $41,789,- 
984, or 26 per cent. Compared with 1936 
fixed charges of $7,502,000, annual fixed 
charges at the completion of the refunding 
operations will be approximately $4,660,- 
000.” The company expects to refund its 
4%s at a kwer interest rate in the near 
future. 

Despite war-induced shortages of labor 
and materials, the road expended from 
treasury funds more than $6,000,000 on road 
improvements since the beginning of 1941. 
The company expended for equipment in 
that period $20,713,732. 

The Nickel Plate’s operating revenues 
reached a new high of $100,458,548 in 1944, 
an increase of $364,983 over the previous 
peak figure of $100,093,565 reached in 1943. 
Operating expenses, however, were 11.1 
per cent higher, due to higher wages and 
increased prices of material and supplies 
and additional maintenance work under- 
taken. Taxes amounting to $23,173,015 
were 12.8 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding year. Net income was $7,225,924, 
compared with $9,188,026 in 1943, a de- 
crease of 21.4 per cent. The slight reduc- 
tion in freight transportation compared with 
1943 was more than offset by all-time highs 
in passenger, mail and express services. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—Annual Report.— 
This company’s 1944 annual report dis- 
closes that it broke all previous records in 
the volume of its freight and passenger 
trafic moved, and that it had the largest 
operating revenues, but not the largest net, 
in its history. The -railroad’s operating rev- 
enues of approximately $160.000,000 were 
6.28 per cent more than 1943, and 72 per 
cent more than the pre-war year of 1939. 
Balance of income, formerly called net in- 
come, amounted to $22,185,000, several thou- 
sand dollars less than the previous year, 
and a decrease of 27 per cent from 1939. 
The sharp drop during the past five years 
was due to a 300 per cent increase in taxes 
and 76 per cent higher operating expenses. 

Tax accruals for the year soared to $51,- 
675,000, an increase of 5 per cent over 1943, 
and a jump of 300 per cent over 1939. 
Representing 89 per cent of all accruals, 
federal taxes amounted to $46,007,000, which 
included $3,528,000 for railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance taxes. Taxes 
took 32 cents per dollar of operating rev- 
enue, and amounted to $37 for each share 
of common stock, on which the N. & W. 
paid dividends of $10. 

The financial statement reported a rail- 
way property investment of $565,025,000, 
an average of $25,307 per employee. Addi- 
tions and betterments to the railroad’s prop- 
erty during 1944, included 10 modern steam 
freight locomotives and 356 all-steel box 
cars, built in the railway’s Roanoke, Va., 
shops; the purchase of 1,000 composite hop- 
per cars of 70-ton capacity; the laying of 
106 miles of track with 13l-pound rail; 
installation of asbestos fire curtains in 
roundhouses at eight locations ; work start- 
ed on the modernization of automatic sig- 


nals over 58 miles of track and centralized 
traffic control of switches and signals in 
several points; completed fireproofing of 
important frame interlocking plant towers 
at nine locations; and constructed and ex- 
tended passenger sidings and storage tracks 
at several strategic points to accommodate 
increased traffic movement. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Annual Report—The 
Pere Marquette’s plans to put in operation 
two streamlined passenger trains on the 
Detroit-Lansing-Grand Rapids, Mich., run, 
are disclosed in the company’s 28th annual 
report made public on April 11. The road 
now has on order two Diesel locomotives 
and fourteen lightweight passenger cars 
which are to be commissioned in service 
as two 7-car trains, affording three round 
trips daily. 

From its record-breaking volumes of 
freight and passenger traffic in 1944, the 
Pere Marquette realized a new high of 
$56,302,777 of operating revenues, an in- 
crease of $1,249,973 or 2.7 per cent over 
1943. Net income before railway tax 
accruals amounted to $10,176,875, falling 
short of the figure for 1943 by $2,054,986, 
or 16.8 per cent, despite the fact that tax 
accruals were $1,447,542 under the accruals 
of the preceding year. Net income of 
$3,012,076 was less by $607,444, or 168 
per cent, than that of 1943. In both 1944 
and 1943, net income before tax accruals 
was divided in the same way, with 70 per 
cent going for taxes and 30 per cent for 
the use of the railroad. 

The railroad continued its debt reduction 
policy and by the year’s end had effected a 
decrease of $12,067,665 in first mortgage 
debt and an annual reduction of $562,333 in 
interest charges. Early in 1945, the com- 
pany sold an issue of $50,000,000 of 35-year 
first mortgage bonds at an interest rate 
of 3% per cent. The proceeds, together 
with treasury cash, were applied to the 
redemption ‘of all of the outstanding $52,- 
467,335 of bonds, which bore interest at 
rates of 4, 4%4 and 5 per cent. The interest 
saving. resulting from this additional re- 
duction in debt, combined with the substan- 
tial cut in interest rate on the remaining 
debt, brings annual interest charges on all 
debt, including equipment obligations, down 
to approximately $1,840,000, compared with 
more than $3,200,000 in 1941 before the 
present debt reduction program began. 

Fifty-seven new industries were estab- 
lished on lines of the Pere Marquette dur- 
ing the year, making a total of 203 new 
industries since the beginning of~ 1942. 
These industries accounted for 87,001 cars 
of freight handled in the 3-year period, 
representing revenues amounting to $8,- 
680,263. 

In his annual report to the stockholders, 
R. J. Bowman, president, voiced confidence 
over the company’s prospects for the post- 
war period. “With a growing number of 
new industries added to those already firmly 
established in the territory served by your 
railroad, and the prospect of a continuing 
proportional growth in future years of the 
railroad’s so-called overhead business, the 
post-war era, trafficwise, is not viewed with 
pessimism.” 


Peorra & Pekin Union.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1944 annual report of this road 
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shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $8,475, as compared with a net 
income of $49,019 in 1943. Selected items 
from the income statement follow : 























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
RAaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,760,913 +$220,758 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 168,431 —22,286 
Maintenance of 
equipment 211,156 —2,790 
Transportation 989,943 +188,123 
ToTraL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1,514,684 +173,245 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 246,229 +47,513 
Railway tax accruals , 263,208 +62,136 
RaILway OPERATING 
IncomE—Dr. 16,979 +14,623 
Net rents—Cr. 162,680 —22,081 
Net Rartway OPer- 
ATING INCOME 145,701 —36,704 
Total other income 8,003 —2,361 
Totat INCOME 153,703 —39,065 
Rent for leased roads 750 
Interest on funded debt 
—fixed interest 137,500 ~768 
TotraL Fixep CHARGES 143,485 ii +1,747 
INcoME BALANCE ite. iii he 
FERRED TO PROFIT 
AND Loss 8,475 40,544 


READING.—Annual Report.—The 1944 
annual statement of this company shows a 
net income, after interest and other fixed 
charges, of $7,441,589, as compared with a 
net income of $11,821,311 in 1943. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 1,408.21 -10.00 
RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES +$2,009,294 


$115,793,964 


Maintenance of way 


and structures 16,269,767 +4,261,041 
Maintenance of 
equipment 23,004,982 +1,480,975 
Transportation 39,911,060 +2,994,380 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 82,691,229 +9,012,020 
Operating ratio 71.41 +6.66 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 33,102,735 —7 002,726 
Railway tax accruals 18,629,413 —1,992,895 
Raitway OPERATING 
INCOME 14,473,322 —5,009,831 
Hire of freight cars, 

et Dr. 853,215 -—325,563 
oo facility rents, 

et Dr. 329,796 ~39,829 
Net Raritway Oper- 
ATING INCOME 13,372,055 ~4,.552,928 
Non-operating income 1,994,182 —20.618 
Gross INCOME 15,366,237 —4.573,545 
Rent for leased roads 2,692,623 ~103,020 
Interest on funded debt 4,480,730 —33,423 
Toma, DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 7,924,648 193,824 
Net Income 7,441,589 4,379,722 
Disposition of net 
income : 
Dividend appropriations 
of income 419.656 
Miscellaneous appro- 
priations of income 2.380.000 
IncomME BALANCE 
TRANSFERRED TO PROFIT 
anv Loss $4,641,933 ~$4,379,722 


St. Jounspury & LAKE CHAMPLAIN.— 
Counsel for Trustee.—Division.4 of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved as reasonable annual compensation 
of $4,500 for Sterry R. Waterman, counsel 
for the trustee in this road’s reorganization 
proceedings under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


LenicgH & New ENGLAND.—Promissory 
Notes.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to issue $1,156,000 of promissory notes in 
further evidence, but not in payment, of the 
unpaid principal on certain conditional sale 
and lease agreements for the purchase of 
equipment obtained from 1938 to 1941, in- 
clusive, in order to meet tax law require- 
ments. 


TERMINAL ASSOCIATION OF St. LovurIs.— 
New Director Appointed. —Frank A. 
Thompson, trustee of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected a member of the board of the Ter- 
minal -Association of St. Louis, with the 
same headquarters. 


ToLtepo, Peorra & WeEstTERN.—Notes.— 
Having been advised by George P. McNear, 
Jr., president, that this road has accepted 
an advance of $100,000 from the Office of 
Defense Transportation, which is operating 
its property under the terms of an Execu- 
tive Order, with which to satisfy certain 
obligations and corporate expenses, Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set aside its order authorizing 
the road to issue notes in that amount, 
for the same purposes, as reported in Rail- 
way Age of February 17, page 365. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
April 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 50.43 49.90 40.65 
Average price of «20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 96.34 95.92 88.06 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—$1.00, payable May 
5 to holders of record April 23. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
5% preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable April 30 
to holders of record April 19. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—$1.00, payable May 
15 to holders of record May 1. 

Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable April 30 to holders of record April 12. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco & Norta WeEsTERN.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon a 
branch extending from Beaton, Mich., 7 
miles northerly into a cut-over lumbering 
section. 


Detta Vatitey & SoutTHERN.—Finding 
that no trains have been operated on the 
line since 1938, and that public need for 
it no longer exists, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to abandon a portion of its 
line from Denwood, Ark., to Deckerville, 
5.4 miles. 


Itt1nots CENTRAL.—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon operation of 
a 5.47-mile segment of line in the vicinity 
of Gilbertsville, Ky., upon beginning oper- 
ation over an alternate line built by the 


Tennessee Valley Authority in connection 
with the construction of a dam in the Ten- 


nessee river. At the same time, its sub- 
sidiary, the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans, asked for authority to abandon 
the segment. 


LAWNDALE.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Lawndale Railway & Industrial Company 
to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, its entire narrow-gage line from 
Lawndale, N. C., to Shelby, 11 miles. 


SaBINE & NeECHES VALLEY.—Finding 
that the line has served the purpose for 
which it was built, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this road to abandon its entire line from 
Gist, Tex., to Deweyville, 11.76 miles, and 
to abandon operation under trackage rights 
over the Kansas City Southern from 
Deweyville to Ruliff, 1.54 miles. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Claude E. Peterson, assistant vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of system passenger traffic, 
with the same headquarters. 


R. W. Barnes, chief engineer of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, at Houston, Tex., has been elect- 
ed vice-president with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Everette A. Craft, whose 
promotion to executive vice-president, with 
headquarters at Houston, was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 7. H. J. Me- 
Kenzie, assistant chief engineer, has been 
advanced to chief engineer, replacing Mr. 
Barnes, and L. A. Loggins, division engi- 
neer of the Houston division, has been pro- 
moted to. assistant to the chief engineer, 
with headquarters at Houston. 


Herman F. Bohr, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia, 
has been elected president of this road, 
following the retirement of George H. 
Burgess, for 16 years chief executive. 
Miles C. Kennedy, a partner of the New 
York firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, has been 
named chairman of the board, and D. E. 
Hedges, vice-president and comptroller. 
All other officers were re-elected. 

Mr. Bohr has been employed by this 
railroad for 45 years, having first entered 
service there as a messenger boy in 1900. 
He succeeded to telegraph operator, car 
accountant, train dispatcher, traffic manager 
and vice-president. When a_ syndicate, 
headed by Coverdale & Colpitts, purchased 
this railway in 1929, Mr. Bohr retained his 
position of vice-president and had charge 
of construction and re-building of the line. 
Mr. Bohr also is a member of the board 
of directors of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. 

Mr. Hedges has been with the T. A. 
& G., since 1910, having served successively 
in the engineering and accounting depart- 
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ments. He was appointed auditor in 1912, 
and comptroller and assistant secretary in 


1929. 


Jacob Aronson, vice-president law, 
New York Central System, on April 11 
was elected a director of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Leon Fraser. 

Mr. Aronson, a native of Brooklyn, and 
now a resident of Scarsdale, N. Y., entered 
the New York Central law department, 
November 1, 1906, soon after his gradu- 
ation from the Brooklyn Law School of St. 
Lawrence University. He was made as- 
sistant general attorney in 1922, and four 
years later was appointed assistant general 
counsel. On November 16, 1929, he be- 
came general counsel, and on May 1, 1933, 
vice-president law. Mr. Aronson is an 
oficer or director of many of the affiliated 
and subsidiary companies in the New York 
Central System, and a member of the law 
committee of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. In 1934 he received an 
honorary LL.D. degree from St. Lawrence 
University. 


Hugh Shoobridge, whose appointment 
as assistant to vice-president, special duties, 
of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., 
was announced in the Railway Age of 





Hugh Shoobridge 


March 31, was born in England in 1894 
and was educated at Chelmsford College. 
After serving briefly with the British gov- 
ernment, Mr. Shoobridge joined the Cana- 
dian Pacific in October, 1913, and served 
variously as clerk, assistant timekeeper, 
and timekeeper, at Sudbury, Ont., Cartier 
and North Bay until January, 1920, when 
he was named chief timekeeper at North 
Bay, becoming statistician the following 
May. He went to Montreal in July, 1923, 
as assistant statistician in the office of the 
vice-president, and ten years later he was 
promoted to statistician, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment 
as assistant to vice-president, special duties: 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Fred G. Schwab, general chief clerk 
of the auditor of passenger accounts of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, Ky., 
has been promoted to auditor of passenger 
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accounts, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding W. A. Meglemry, who has re- 
tired after 62 years of service. Mr. Schwab 
was born at Louisville and in May, 1909, 
he entered railway service as a ticket clerk 
of the L. & N., at Louisville. He subse- 
quently held several minor positions in the 
office of the auditor of passenger accounts 





Fred G. Schwab 


until March 1, 1924, when he was promoted 
to general chief clerk of that department, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
promotion. 


A. F. Reed, acting auditor of passenger 
accounts of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., has been promoted to auditor of 
passenger accounts, with the same head- 
quartérs, succeeding Frank W. Franek, 
whose retirement was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 13. 


Joseph A. McClain, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as general counsel of the Wabash 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
announced in the Railway Age .of March 
31, was born in Ringgold, Ga. in May, 
1903, and received his higher education at 
Mercer, Yale and Tulane Universities. 
After teaching law at several universities 
from 1924 to 1942, he entered railway ser- 





Joseph A. McClain, Jr. 


vice as general counsel of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis in the 
latter year. In March, 1944, Mr. McClain 
was promoted to vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Thomas Lewis Preston, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads at 
Washington, D. C., was announced in the 
Railway Age of March 24, was born at 
Richmond, Va., on October 25, 1897. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Virginia with a B. S. degree in 1918, and 
received his B. L. degree from that institu- 
tion in 1922. In December, 1918, he was 
commissioned second lieutenant, field artil- 
lery, United States Army, and attended 
Harvard Medical School from January to 
September, 1919. Mr. Preston entered rail- 
road service on March 1, 1928, as an 
attorney of the Chesapeake & Ohio, serving 
in this capacity until July, 1933, when he 
became assistant general solicitor of that 
road. He was named general solicitor in 
March, 1938, and he remained in that post 
until October, 1943, when he joined the 
Seaboard Air Line as general solicitor for 
the receivers at Norfolk, Va., the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant -general counsel of the 


A. A. R. 


OPERATING 


Robert Aitken, whose appointment as 
superintendent of transportation, express 
department, of the Canadian National at 





Robert Aitken 


Montreal, Que., was announced in the 
Railway Age of March 31, was born at 
Blackpool, England, on February 16, 1896, 
and joined the Canadian Express Co. (part 
of the Canadian National) in June, 1919, 
as a clerk at Winnipeg, Man. He became 
cashier the following November, and one 
year later he was appointed clerk in the 
office of the superintendent there, being 
promoted to traffic clerk in~ November, 
1927. He was named assistant chief clerk 
in the joint office of the general superin- 
tendent and superintendent at Winnipeg on 
December 19, 1928, and was advanced to 
chief clerk in the office of the general mana- 
ger at Montreal on November 1, 193). In 
December, 1943, Mr. Aitken was named 
special representative in the office of the 
general manager, the position he held at 
the time of his recent elevation to superin- 
tendent of transportation. 


T. S. Stewart, superintendent of the 
Houston division of the Southern Pacific 
at Houston, Tex., has been promoted to 
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second assistant manager of personnel, with 
the same headquarters. R. de Waal, 
assistant superintendent of the Dallas and 
Austin divisions at Ennis, Tex.,- has been 
advanced to superintendent of those divi- 
sions, with the same headquarters, replac- 
ing H. L. Bell, who has been transferred 
to the Houston division, relieving Mr. 
Stewart. 


Charles Edward Potts, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager, express 
department, of the Canadian National at 
Montreal, Que., was announced in the 
Railway Age of March 31, was born at 
Toronto, Ont., on October 20, 1892, and 
entered the service of the Canadian North- 
ern Express Co. (now part of the Cana- 
dian National) as a clerk at Winnipeg, 
Man., on August 8, 1912. After transferring 
to Toronto in June, 1913, he was appointed 
assistant agent at Valcartier, Que., two 
years later, returning to Toronto in No- 
vember, 1915, as chief clerk in the office 
of the superintendent there. He was pro- 
moted to traveling agent at Toronto in 
August, 1917, and after serving as senior 
traveling agent, chief clerk in the super- 





Charles Edward Potts 


intendent’s office at London, Ont., and 
traveling agent at Montreal successively 
until November, 1922, he was nan:ed chief 
clerk in the office of the general manager 
at Montreal. In February, 1931, Mr. Potts 
became general accountant at Montreal, and 
he was advanced to office assistant to the 
general manager there on January 1, 1933. 
On June 1, 1937, he was appointed assistant 
to the general manager, express department, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion to assistant general mana- 
ger. 


W. S. Butler, assistant terminal train- 
master of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Rus- 
sell, Ky., has been appointed acting train- 
master at Cheviot, Ohio, succeeding F. J. 
Moreland, deceased. 


Alberto C. Garduno, superintendent of 
the Gulf division of the National Railways 
of Mexico at Monterey, N. L., has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at Mexico 
City, D. F. 


A. J. Horton, superintendent of the 
St. Joseph division of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at St. Joseph, Mo., has 


been promoted to assistant general manager, 
labor relations, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. F. B. Whitman, superin- 
tendent of the McCook division at McCook, 
Neb., has been advanced to assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, labor relations, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, Neb. G. W. 
Eckhardt, assistant to the general mana- 
ger at Omaha, has been promoted to divi- 
sion superintendent at St. Joseph, succeed- 
ing Mr. Horton, and H. E. Hinshaw, 
superintendent of the ‘Hannibal division, 
has been transferred to the McCook divi- 
sion, replacing Mr. Whitman. W. F. Giles, 
Jr., assistant superintendent of the Wymore 
division. at Wymore, Neb., has been ad- 
vanced to assistant to the general manager 
at Omaha, relieving Mr. Eckhardt. S. R. 
Harris, trainmaster at Wymore, has been 
promoted to assistant division superintend- 
ent, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Mr. Giles. A. E. Stoll, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Omaha division, has been 
advanced to superintendent of the Hannibal 
division, replacing Mr. Hinshaw. E. L. 
Portarf, assistant division superintendent 
at Sterling, Colo., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, labor relations, 
with headquarters at Alliance, Neb., and 
E. R. Shrader, trainmaster at McCook, 
has been advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent at Sterling, succeeding Mr. Portarf. 
L. L. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
terminals at St. Paul, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of terminals, with 
the same headquarters. 


TRAFFIC 


Cecil L. Butler, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 7, was born at Lovelady, Tex., 
on August 15, 1898, and entered railway 
service on April 17, 1920, as a clérk in the 
local freight office of the International Great 
Northern (part of the Missouri Pacific 
system) at Palestine, Tex. On January 
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Cecil L. Butler 


15, 1923, he was transferred to the freight 
claim department at Palestine as claim 
investigator and on April 7, 1924, he was 
appointed rate clerk. On January 1, 1928, 
he was transferred to Houston, Tex., and 
on July 1, 1932, to St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Butler was promoted to assistant general 


freight agent at St: Louis on April 16, 1934, 
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and in October, 1941, he was advanced to 
general freight agent. In June, 1943, he 
was promoted to traffic assistant, research 
bureau, with the same headquarters, later 
becoming general freight agent, the position 
he held at the time of his new promotion. 


Neill A. Mitts, ticket agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been promoted to 
general agent of the passenger department 
at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding L. F. Heineck, 
whose transfer to Philadelphia, Pa., was 
announced in the Railway Age of March 3]. 


Clifford William Smith, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of traffic, 
express department, of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., was announced in the Railway Age 
of March 31, was born at Birmingham, 
England, and entered railroading with th 
Canadian Northern (now the Canadian 
National) as a day assistant in the operat- 
ing department at Brandon, Man., in July, 
1910. He resigned in April, 1912, and joined 
the Canadian Northern Express (now a 
part of the Canadian National) in October, 





Clifford William Smith 


1912, as a clerk at Brandon, transferring 
in March, 1914, to Calgary, Alta., where 
he became cashier the following August. 
After serving with the armed forces from 
June, 1917, to June, 1919, he returned to 
Calgary as cashier, and was appointed chief 
clerk there on April 29, 1920. He served as 
traveling agent at Edmonton, Alta., from 
October, 1922, to April, 1937, when he was 
appointed agent at Calgary, becoming gen- 
eral agent at Winnipeg, Man., in July, 
1939. Mr. Smith was promoted to superin- 
tendent of transportation at Montreal on 
May 26, 1942, and remained in that post 
until his recent advancement to superin- 
tendent of traffic with the same headquar- 
ters. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


N. A. Peebles has been appointed elec- 
tronic engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


S. G. Raber, superintendent telegraph 
and signals of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis at Cleveland, has been appointed 
signal engineer with the same headquarters. 
H. G. Stiebeling, assistant signal super- 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Because of their farsightedness 
and their confidence in America, 
great railroad men have contin- 
ually planned for the future 
while meeting the transportation 
needs of the day. 


Even amid present wartime prob- 
lems, future transportation re- 
quirements must be considered, 
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intendent; has been named assistant signal 
engineer, with headquarters, as before, at 
Cleveland, and R. C. Wickizer has been 
appointed superintendent of communications 
there. F. H. Schultze, assistant superin- 
tendent telegraph, has been named assistant 
superintendent communications, also at 
Cleveland. 


W. G. Kemmerer, whose appointment 
as‘assistant engineer, bridges and buildings, 
of the Pennsylvania’s New York zone with 
headquarters at New York was announced 
in the Railway Age of March 24, was born 
at Camden, N. J., and was graduated from 
Purdue University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in civil engineering. 
He joined the Pennsylvania in April, 1913, 
as a draftsman on the Delaware division 
at Wilmington, Del., and served subse- 
quently as transitman, assistant supervisor, 
bridge inspector, supervisor of track, and 
master carpenter on the Alleghany, Renovo, 
Pittsburgh, and eastern divisions until 1929, 
when he was named assistant engineer in 
the office of the chief engineer, mainte- 
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W. G. Kemmerer 


nance of way, western region, at Chicago, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant engineer, 
bridges and buildings, New York zone. 


Barton Wheelwright, chief engineer of 
the central region of the Canadian 
National at Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer (operating) for the 
entire system, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, Que., succeeding Howard A. Dixon, 
who has retired after 42 years of service. 
Mr. Wheelwright, who was born at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on March 12, 1888, attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
received his A. B. degree from Harvard 
University in 1910 and his M. E. E. degree 
from Harvard in 1911. He entered rail- 
roading in June, 1911, as a draftsman with 
the Grand Trunk (part of the Canadian 
National) at Toronto, Ont., and transferred 
to the signal department in April, 1912. 
After serving as assistant signal engineer 
from December, 1914, to June, 1916, he 
was appointed acting signal engineer. In 
October, 1917, he became engineer, main- 
tenance of way, of the Grand Trunk lines 
in New England, and at the close of federal 
control he was named engineer-accountant 
to deal with matters pertaining to settlement 
between the corporation and the United 
States Railroad Administration. Mr. Wheel- 
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wright served as special engineer of the 
Canadian National from March, 1923, to 
January, 1928, when he became assistant 
to the chief engineer, and in July, 1936, he 
was appointed engineer, maintenance of 





Barton Wheelwright 


way, of the central region. Three years 
later he was promoted to chief engineer, 
central region, the position he held at the 
time of his recent advancement to chief 
engineer (operating), system. 

Mr. Dixon was born at Sand Hill, Ont., 
on October 7, 1878, and received his B. A. 
degree from the University of Toronto. 
After working as a land surveyor in 
Ontario and Manitoba, he joined the Cana- 
dian Northern (now the Canadian Na- 
tional) in March, 1903, at Winnipeg, Man., 
and shortly thereafter was appointed resi- 
dent engineer. Mr. Dixon served as super- 
visor of various engineering activities at 
Maryfield, Sask, Red Pass Junction, 
Resplendent, B. C., and Vancouver, until 





Howard A. Dixon 


1919, when he was appointed chief engineer 
of the western region. He was promoted 
to chief engineer (operating) of the system 
at Montreal on January 1, 1940,-and re- 
mained in that position until his recent 
retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


J. M. Nixon, general foreman of the 
Seaboard Air Line’s shops at’ Wildwood, 
Fla., has been appointed superintendent, 
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motive power, of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah, with headquarters at Macon, 


Ga. 


F. L. Henig, general foreman, locomo- 
tive department, of the Missouri Pacific at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of shops, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding to the duties of 
A. Hubener, who has been granted a leave 
of absence due to illness. 


Ralph O. Williams, car foreman of the 
Union Pacific at Nampa, Idaho, has been 
promoted to general car inspector, south- 
central district, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. F. C. Frye, assistant 
engineer car construction, at Omaha, Neb,, 
has been advanced to general car inspector, 
northwestern district and Idaho division to 
and including Pocatello, with headquarters 
at Pocatello, Idaho. 


SPECIAL 


W. R. Grimm, assistant traffic manager 
of the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted 
to trafic manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas J. Kenniff, freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., died in that city on April 7. 
Mr. Kenniff was born at Marquette, Mich., 
on February 16, 1883, and entered railway 
service with the Omaha on April 26, 1908, 
as a clerk. He served consecutively as 
agent, soliciting freight agent, commercial 
agent and general agent until May, 1922, 
when he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at St. 
Paul. In June, 1929, Mr. Kenniff was 
advanced to general freight agent, and in 
June, 1938, he was promoted to the position 
he held at the time of his passing. 


Harry W. Ridgway, who retired in 
1936 as superintendent of motive power of 
the Colorado & Southern, died in a Denver 
(Colo.) hospital on March 17. Mr. Ridg- 
way was born at Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., on July 17, 1866, and entered railway 
service in November, 1881, as a mechani- 
cal apprentice on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, serving in various capacities in 
the mechanical departments of this company 
and of the Mexican Central until 1901 when 
he was appointed superintendent of ma- 
chinery of the El Paso & Northeastern 
(now part of the Southern Pacific), later 
being appointed superintendent of the con- 
tract shop. In 1904 he returned to the 
Mexican Central as superintendent of shops 
at Agua Caliente, Mex., and from 1906 to 
1913 he served as master mechanic on the 
Colorado & Southern and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Denver. At the end 
of this period he was appointed superin- 
tendent of motive power of the C. & S, 
which position he held until his retirement. 
From 1924 to 1932 he also served as assist- 
ant to the superintendent of motive power 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
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 _ OVERCOMES LIMITATIONS IMPOSED 


ON LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


Etiminating the design limitations im- 
posed on the cylinders by piston valves and valve 
gears of conventional systems of steam distribution, 
The Franklin System makes it possible to utilize the 
full boiler capacity of the locomotive throughout 


the speed range. 
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HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refracturies Specialists 


@ Because the railroads have first to 
haul every ton of coal their locomo- 
tives burn, itis doubly important these 
days that coal be utilized most effi- 
ciently and economically. 

Experience has proved that maxi- 
mum production of steam from a ton 












April 14, 1945 








of coal is secured only when the loco- 
motive firebox is equipped with a com- 
plete brick arch. 

Consequently from the standpoint 


of fuel cost alone, it is unprofitable to 
operate any locomotive without a com- 


plete arch. 


FROM EVERY TON of COAL— 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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Gulf & Ship Island 
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The Superheater Company 
New York Chicago 


Canada: 
The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


when used in the design of a feedwater 
heater that provides for free movement 
of coils . . . have proved by experience 
to be the solution for freeing the heat 


exchange surfaces of scale. 


Elesco “coil. type” feedwater heaters 
have demonstrated this feature. They 
have delivered feedwater to the boiler 
at temperatures in close proximity to the 
temperature of the exhaust steam in the 
heater body .. . and they have done it 
from shopping to shopping without 


servicing. 


The closed system is, of course, the 
simplest and requires the least mainte- 
nance. Many in service are daily proving 


this statement. 























A GREAT NEW DAY FOR RAILROADING 
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Wheel Slip Control 
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‘Functional Simplicity 
for ~ Simplified Installation 


a Ease of Maintenance 





ce Functional Simplicity .. . Single rotating element, 
es operating on ball bearings—constantly reflects wheel 
“i performance at the scene of action. 


Simplified Installation . . . apparatus confined entirely 
to the truck. On-the-spot performance regulates braking 
pressure promptly when wheel retardation exceeds 


‘ predetermined rate. 


SOFTENS THE BRAKE ; P . 
Waren WHEEL Sip IMPENDS. Ease of Maintenance . . . No connections between car 


body and truck means fewer connections to inspect and 
maintain. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 


April 14, 1945 45 
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Railroad Acceptance | 


AILROAD acceptance is the best possible testimony for | 
HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. The pres- | 

tige of the roads which have consistently used it for many years | 
is proof that HSGI fulfills its claims. It does resist heat and 
wear better; it does maintain efficiency and economy for longer 


periods, 
HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
N. C. Raymond, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robh & Co., Lid, 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. 0. 
Export Agent for Latin America : 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


UNT’SPILLER |. 
GUN IRON 


April 14, 1945 4% 
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One of the most advanced types of steam power in use today, 


is the 4-cylinder non-articulated locomotive, developed by Baldwin 


and exemplified by two Class T-1 locomotives which have been serving 


the Pennsylvania Railroad since 1942. 

These locomotives have been eminently successful in high-speed 
service and the Pennsylvania has placed orders for 50 more 
of the same type, 25 to be produced in the railroad’s own shops 
and 25 to be built by Baldwin. 

These repeat orders placed after exhaustive tests of the initial 
locomotives on the Altoona test plant and in actual service, are a tribute 
to the sound engineering principles embodied in the 
4-cylinder non-articulated design. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Locomotive & Ordnance Division, 
Philadelphia 42, Pa. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
‘Washington, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Houston, Pittsburgh, Detroit. 
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Prepared especially for this campaign by the Caples 
Company. (Agency for National Railways of Mexico). 





ttow about Your postwar travel ads ? 


Recently, a lot of people in the travel business have 
been trying their hands at postwar copywriting like 
this—just to get set with their advertising stories 
against the day when the sea lanes and the airlines 
and the railways are open to peace-time vacation 
travel again. 


Some day (soon we all hope) advertisements like 
this one will once more be appearing in Te, lots 
of them. For travel advertisers know that for years 
Time has been the best way to reach America’s 
most traveled million families. (For nine consecu- 
tive years Time carried more Travel, Resort, and 


Hotel advertising than any other magazine—except 
for one-year when it was second.) 


And TIME will be tops tomorrow too. (Recently, for 
example, a survey indicated that 296,000 TIME fam- 


ilies plan to visit Mexico as soon as the war is over.) 
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THE WAY TO REACH AMERICA’S MOST TRAVELED MILLION 
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Forward-looking railway coach designers should not overlook 
the latest developments in Dixie and Vortex cups, containers 
and dispensing equipment for — 
COACHES CLUB CARS STATIONS 
LUNCH BARS REST ROOMS 
We welcome inquiries relative to 
ADAPTION or CREATION OF NEW DRINKING CUPS AND 


FOOD PAPER SERVICE EQUIPMENT fitted to your design tireless—for the multiplicity 
requirements. Address: Railway Division, Dixie Cup Co., % 


Easton, Pa. : of material items a railroad: 
| has to handle— a3 yi 


bact Gowns 
—anprry | CLARK fork truck / 
DIX! E Hy This is the way to slash a / 


CUPS needless and non-pro- 








ductive cost. 


STANDARD IN RAILROAD SERVICE FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT. 








Gor Sale 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES 
2—Type 2-6-0, 23x26 cylinders, new 
1923, tractive effort tt. 
Te p Rese 16x24 cylinders, new 
1920, ive effort 22,2002. 
Te hee 8, 02s cylinders, 

1$20-25, tractive effort 35,4035. 
2—Type 2-8 23x32. cylinders, new 

1920, etive effort 45,7002. 
2—T: 2-8-2, — lin 

1926, tractive eff ort $5,900 oon. ‘pe 
oT 4-8-2, 27x30 athake new 

1929, tractive effort 71,8502. 

* 


SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 
i—Type 0-4-0, 16x24 cylinders, new 
1917, new boiler 1940. 


2—Type 0-6-0, 17x24 cylinders, new 
1923, ASME code boilers, 50 tons 
working wt. 


3—Type 0-6-0, 19x26 cylinders, new 
1920-23. ASME code boilers, will 
rebuild for ICC. 


2—Type 0-6-0, 21x28 cylinders, new 
1924, tractive foree 37,0002. 
weight 87 tons. 


Te Ms 8-0, 25x30 cylinders, new 
922-24, tractive foree 55,2007, 
weight 120 tons. 


a gas powered, {8 tons, 
a gas powered, 30 tons, 


new 


Bodh: 7 Diesel powered, 30 
tons, new 1942. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
5—50 ton capacity gondolas. 
2—40 ton capacity Western air dump 
cars. 


25—40 ten capacity box cars. 

8—50 ton capacity flat ears. 

on, () 25 ton Locomotive crane. Re- 
wilt. 


D-6 Caterpillar tractor with bulldozer. 
One vers dragline, 45 foot boom. 


Rebull 

Austin- india aator shovel. One 
half yard buck 

Two (2) Diasllett power plants 
complete. 330 HP 


* 
WE BUY SURPLUS EQUIPMENT! 
Write — Wire — Phone 


Exporting & Importing Co. 


P. 0. Box 2576 Dallas, Texas 


GET OUR PRICES FIRST 
RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
and ACCESSORIES 


Write, wire o¢ phone inquiries 
Sonken - Galamba 
Corp. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFERINGS IN LOCOMOTIVES 


114 ton Americans, Cyls. 23 x 30”. Completely re nese, 
210# pressure. Tractive effort 50,6007. In exceptionally fine 

dition. Immediate delivery. 

181 ton Americans. Cyis. 28 x 32%. New 1924, 200, 
Tractive effort 7 ee 11,500 for boosters). 

tive effort 79,200#. uild for quick delivery. 

189 ton Americans. Cy! Fe x 32”. New 1920. 1903 pressure. 
Tractive effort 71 "3002, “wit rebuild for quick delivery. 

203 tons Limas. Cyls. 27% 

Tractive effort 66,550 Ibs, (plus 12,000 
tractive effort 78, 5504. ene =! rebuilt. Immediate delivery. 
1—80 ton American 6-wheel Switcher. Separate tender, New De 
cember, 1925, Exceptionally fine condition. 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 
THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 


pressure. 
otal trac- 








Educational Services 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly enna 
or 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 

















RELAYING RAILS 


HSAILEOAD TI, PLATES 
— RAILROAD TI gree ix 
for all size rails. All in good 
condition. For complete details, 
contact 


. SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


Kansas City 18, Kans. 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—C 
All Railway 


Structures “tnd Meverale 
General 
, 





Railroad Equipment 
Sales Engineer 


Soundly established company in 
mid-west offers permanent, profit- 
able, opportunity for aggressive, 
energetic Mechanical Engineer 
with freight transportation ex- 
perience. Acquaintance with in- 
dustrial materials handling sys- 
tems useful. Knowledge of rail- 
road freight handling methods 
particularly valuable as well as 
ability to present those problems 
to top management. Details of 
your education, experience, and 
future interests will receive 
prompt individual attention. 
Must have Statement of Avail- 
ability. ADDRESS REPLIES 
BOX NO. 738, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
$500 to $4250 Each! 


40, Hopper, Triple, 50-Ton 

50. Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 

50, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

16, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

50, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

12, Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft., 50-Ton 

5, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton; AB Brakes 

4, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
10, Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Deors 
20, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; Lift Doors 
3, Dump, Western, 20-¥d., 40 & 50-Ton 

6, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 

30, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton 


All cars are priced to sell! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, llinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








ATTENTION 
Purchasing Agents 
We are an old established drop forging 


plant confined strictly to war production, 
but now becoming available for general 


commercial drop forgings. 
We will appreciate your inquiries. 
BALDT ANCHOR, CHAIN & 


FORGE COMPANY 
CHESTER, PA. 

















POSITION OPEN 


DIESEL ELECTRIC locomo- 
tive draftsmen wanted by estab- 
lished concern, entering locomo- 
tive field. Good opportunity to 
get in on inning. Reply with 
complete —a including 
expected salary to Box No. 736, 
RAILWAY AGE, i CHURCH 
— NEW YORK, 7, 





Manufacturer of heavy excavat- 
ing and material handling equip- 
ment—Shovels, Cranes and Drag- 
lines, will mow a man_thor- 
oughly familiar with railway en- 
gin and tmaintenance-of- 
way pro lems, for sales engin 
ing work with railroads. rite, 
giving full information as to age, 
experience, education and com- 
pensation desired. Reply BOX 
CHURCH STREET, NEW 
YORK, 7, N. Y. 

NO. 73/7, RAILWAY AGE, 30 

WANTED — SALES ENG 


WANTED 
Design Engineer on 
Diesel - Electric 
Locomotives 


Large manufacturer in Western 
my requires a high 
ee design engineer on Diesel- 
tric Locomotives. Excellent 
epportunity in a growing 
zation for a man with the 
ualifications. Write in confi- 
dence, giving full dete, AD- 
DRESS BOX 735, ler meiygie! phd 
AGE, 30 Church Street, 
York 7, N. Y. 


‘are with mechanical departments 





REPRESENTATION 


Manufacturer of rust preventive 
recognized as leader in field de- 
sives to contact railway supply 
house to market complete line of 
rust preventives to railroads. 
Line very desirable because of 
its. wide acceptance and high 
quality. Very good opportunity 
for supply house whose contacts 


of the railroad. Address reply 
to Nox-Rust Corporation, 2429 
South Halsted St., Chicago 8, 
mi. 
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AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
OHIO 


FINDLAY, 


4 


















FOR SALE 


Used Locomotives, Cars, 
& Equipment of All Kinds 


inc.| LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 














HOW To HANDLE REPAIRS 


KRANE KAR 
Swing Boom Mobile Crane 





Handle the load ONCE... pick it up, transport and position it. 
No need to maneuver the vehicle... operate the “live” boom 
from side to side with full load on hook. Automatic load and 
boom braking, stability without jacks or outriggers—and other 
advanced features make KRANE KAR easy to handle. Ups pro- 
duction in the locomotive, car, and wheel repair shops. Gasoline 
or diesel. One to 10 ton capacities. 

















USERS: AT&SF, Big Four, B&O, CaO, C , CMSt.P&P, CV, 
CRSA TONS RAIL AND ACCESSORIES CRRNJ, D&H, GB&W, GN, GTW, IC, MP Bickel Plate, PRR. 
COMPLETE RAILROADS ) Agents in the Principal Cities 
THE ORIGINAL SW Boo ° RA 
BOUGHT SOLD nisi LIQUIDATED WITH pons seo pea pos A nc quent pees 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Organizations 
of Washington of New York 
200 National Bidg. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. New York 7, N. ¥. 
DAM EA 


CAR 


AF CIAG REA sex 


@OLO CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 
NEW YORK 














Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


ana Farmers Bank Pittsburgh, Pa. 
wai. SPRINGS <=. 
Carben, Vanadium, Silice-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents fer 
“Ceill-Elliptic” greupings 


Washingten, D. C. New York Chicage 
824 Union Trust Bldg. 3723 Grand Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bidg. 

















The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **SxIy"* 








FOR SALE — LOCOMO.- 
TIVES, ETC. Baldwins, 58-56 
tons, steam, (2). Porter 52-ton 
steam S/T, American 40-ton 
steam §/T. Lima Shay geared, 
50-40 tons, (3). Aunaticen steam 
railway ditcher, 


H. Y. SMITH CO, 
858 N. Broadway 


BUY 
BONDS! 

















Milwaukee, 2, 


Se 
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VIKING 





For Fueling 
Diesel and Oil-Fired Trains 


IF YOU want an efficient, dependable unit for pump- 
ing fuel into storage tanks or for delivering from 
storage to engine, there is a Viking Rotary Pump built 
for that purpose. Available in complete capacity range 
from the smallest to the largest applications. 

The photograph above shows 2 200 GPM Viking unit 
used to deliver fuel for a Diesel-driven streamlined train. 
It is complete with relief valve on head and connected 
to gasoline engine through double back-gearing. Fire- 
wall sleeve is used between pump and engine to permit 
erection of wall for fire protection. 

To help maintain fast train schedules, 
depend on Viking for your pumping 
equipment. Write today .. . tell us 
about your pumping problem . . . learn 
what Viking offers to help you. 


COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 
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Can help you meet 


ne A 








future competition! 


G-R-S Cab Signals afford:complete pro- 
tection and effect economical operation 
by reducing delays, helping to meet 
higher speed schedules, increasing track 
capacities—thus reducing train-mile 
costs. They can be applied to all kinds 
of service—high-speed passenger trains, 


heavy tonnage freights, rapid transit 


New York 





(JENERAL RAILWAY 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Chicago 


trains—electric, steam or diesel powered. 

There is sound reason for you to talk 
this over with our engineers. Make a note 
now to call or write our nearest District 
Office at your earliest convenience. Let 
us give you an individual study of the 
many advantages your road will obtain 


by installing G-R-S Cab Signals. ; 


SIGNAL (OMPANY ¢ 


A-2050 





St. Louis 
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